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Preface 



Rural .American Women is pleased* to give' recognition to 
the important contribution made by the .authors of this 
publication. It will benefit rural women, educators and 
policy makers who are working toward the imprpvement of 
vocational education for rural women . 

This publication highlights the regional differences 
brought about by culture, topography, government policy, 
sexist -attitudes, and job markets* It is an excellent 
tool for motivating local people toward involvement and 
■sensitizing more distant policy makers to the *eed for* 
local adaptation of policies and Educational material.- 

Rural American Women's purpose is to bring recognition 
and .visibil ity to the problems and ' achievements of rural 
women and to assist them in improving the economic, * 
social, cultural and political conditions in their local 
communities/ Co-spiansorsjnp of this publication .allows 
Rural American Women the opportunity to 'introduce oi>r 
organization 'to you who are interested ih the changing ^ * i 
role of rural women. We hope policymakers, educators; 
and citizens will read this report with care^ the jiidcjen 
-realities of rural American society are not meaningless 
to the. health o{ this-nation and it will take people with 
wisdom, and foresight to share with bis in the effort 
to bring forth t^hat vital though hidden- undergirding of 
American society. ( ' 
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Foreword 



The dominant theme in federal education policy today is equity. 
Through increased lobbying strength and political savvy, special in- 
terest groups have both influenced and been influenced by current 
education, policies. Under the "assumption that equal economic oppor- 
tunities 'are * related to --e^ttal^ducati&n opportunities, this policy 
emphasis on equity has been extended to all whose educational, and 
thus economic, opportunities have % been restrained either intentionally 
or unintentionally." First minorities and disadvantaged populations,, 
and then the handicapped and women, and more recently the limited 
'English proficient, have been the targets of Wst fed^ral^ education 
programs. One unintended result of current education policy has 
been to focus attention on the cities, wfcere the number of- those 
with special educational needs is greatest, where advocates are 
best organized/ and where the problems are most visible. 

At the Vame time there has been a renewed interest in rural and 
>small community life. The migration of people and business^ into rural 
afgas plus th£ Impact of Ismail is beautiful" on America have contri- 
buted to federal interest in rural matters. Consequently, education 
policy analysts have rediscovered the rural school — its strengths, 
as well as itSy problems — and economists have "discovered"* its rela- 
tionship ttf"*economic development* 



Thus, when the Congrebs charged the National Institute off Educa- 
tion (NIE-) with Studying vocational education to preside inftrmation 
for the nex£ reauthorization, it seemed Appropriate ' to include not 
only the* general effects of the Vocational Educational Act 0*0 special 
populations 'but also the .effects specifically Vn tural areas. |~ Hie 
NIE undertook a comprehensive study of vocational education in rur il 
and sparsely populated areas, combining^inf ormation gleaned from the 
mandated study, but supplemented by commissioned papers and small- 
scale independent studies by people particularly knowledgeabj^ about 
rural conditiQns. t . ^ 

Four of the commissioned pa^krs treated* the subject of the one 
special group identified in the current law with needs in every rural 
area — women. It assumed that women and girls in rural and n6nmetro 



school district* are faced with special* problems for a number of rea- 
sons related to rural features and characteristics, particularly iso- 
lation, small-scale, limited Job opportunities, and rural 
fundamentalism. ' * 

The researchers approached the problems from four perspectives: 
the structure of rural labor itarkets; .the influence of school programs 
and educators on women's opportunities; life on the farm; and rural 
values and traditions. The papers on the first three subjects are 
presented here.* * 

'The pap^r written by Ptarmigan Teal, formerly with the Center fpr 
Rural Communities in western Massachusetts and now a construction 
oontractor in rural Washington, IoqIcs at m the ways in whieh the labor 
market constricts opportunities for women 'in general and, specifically 
what kinds 'ot training might best serve rural women. Teal's paper 
is based in part on her experiences with small-scale rural businesses 
in New England. She provides a statistical perspective on nonriketro- 
politan women in the labor market: participation rates, occupational 
categories and earnings. * ^ . 

The focus of*her paper is on the % significant , but often over- 
looked, number of wom^n who are' self-employed and she provides de- 
tailed information on women-owned fit^s in New England. To give 
legitimacy to her suggestions, Teal draws on her own experiences in 
providing technical. ( assistance, to . rural women in the hilltowns of 
western Massachusetts. She Strongly recommends more attention t o 
and support for entrepreneurial training, which woulS enable women 
to develop economic opportunities needed to supplement their farm 
incomes. 



The^aper on farm women and vocational education was written by 
Frances Hill, professor of political science at the School of Govern- 
ment, University of Texas, who interviewed more thar^ 100 midwestern 
jfarmwomen about their lives and their needs. Hill describes the dif- 
ferent rotes that farmwomen play in farming operations — managerial, 
technical, financia-1, marketing — as^well as their roles as (rives 
and mothers. She also discusses the present employment of rural wom- 
en who have left t^e farm. , 

Based on her research, the author builds a strong case for more 
vocational agriculwire programs for farmwomen and J like Teal, suggests 
aortfe entrepreneurial training. 

The paper, written by Faith Dunne, a resident -of rural Vermont 
and a professor of rural education at Dartmouth College , draws "on i fi- 



lth College, draws "on in- 

"ft ' i 

4a«^Kruck! Rural South- 



*The foMrth, "I Don f t Want' to Drive a M* 
ern ?alues and Attitudes;^ Barriers to Women in Non-Traditional Vo- 
pational Education" by Roberta Carney' and Mary Lou Taylor, on rural 
values and tradition, is^ available through rhe Education Research 
Information ;Center, ERIC. 



tervlews in rural schools of Vermont an4 New Hampshire. The women 
she Interviewed aspired to careers but resisted equity Imposed on them 
by external .forces. 

Dunne found that the -attitudes of school staff and local educa- 
tion pollclep were the most Influential factors affecting women s 
enrollment In nontradl tlonal program* and, therefore, their opportu- 
nities. She found that teachers Influence not only students but lo- 
cal employers as well, with the result that progressive teachers and 
counselors Increase nontraditlonal enrollment and employment . while , 
predictably, traditional teachers and counselors deter both. Dunne 
argues fJLnore emphasis on reeducating teachers and. employers, for 
expansion^ programs that are sex neutral and thus les*. specialized 
and, like Teal and Hill, for more entrepreneurial training -for rural 
yomen. > ■ 

The three papers sre preceded by s paper written by the editor, 
which puts vocational education for women Into an historical perspec- 
tive, tracing the change In vocational educaUpn and opportunities 
for women since the first vocstlonal education leglslstlon in 1917- 
The paper also presents the current status of rursl -women as reported 
by the Vocstlonal Education Data System and- by stste data: namely, 
where and In what programs women and" gijrls are, participating today, 
u Seplcts how women in rural areas seen, to far"e four years after N 
the enactment of the most recent vocational,, education .amendments 
which first Included sex equity ss an explicit goal. 

Finally, the papers sre followed by a -series of policy recommen- 
dations and suggestions by Margaret Dunkle. Dunkie has been - Involved 
very actively In the development of Title IX policies and has served 
on the blstrict of Columbia Advisory Council for Vocational Jducatjbn 
and as a consultant on vocational education to the State of New Yor^. 

I would like to acknowledge the helpful comments I received "from 
Jonathan P. Sher, the assistance of Tom, Schuitz, leader of the Rural 
Team In carrying out the studies, and Marc S. Tucker Associate Direc- 
tor of Education Policy and Organization, *nd. the editing assistance 
of Anita Bretzfleld, and the support of the Vocational Education Team 
at NTE. 

May 1981- ■ " Stuart A ' Rosenfeld . 
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I. Recollections and Realities 



by Stuart A. Rosenfeld 



Federally funded yocatlonal education,* over the years r has\^e 
ved equal numbers of men and wmen. The programs for each, however 
have differed markedLy. Women traditionally have been,' trained for sW- 
vice vocations in direct ^support of male-dominated - professfonW 
e.g., health occupations to assist physicians, office work to support ; 
business managers, and home economics to serve husbands* and familiesw/ 
This has resulted in, for the most P*,rt, low paying or, in the case 
of ihome economics, nonpaying jobs. Men, conversely, have been trarinr 
1Sd /overwhelmingly for occupations requirfng manual | skills and/or de- 
manding 'technical competencies. The male-dominated programs were 
geared "toward higher paying jobs that allowed more independence 
and, ordinarily, greater job potential. * ^ * 

Vocational education served residents of both urban and rural 
areas. 'However, the programs offered in each area differed. Rural 
schfqJLs emphasized agriculture programs while urban schools stressed 
•trade and industrial programs. 

Up untU the last decade\ few questioned the separation of M mal^ M 
and "female" occupations, just as few questioned tt\e wisdom of dff 1 
ferent orientations .for rural and urban vocational education programs. 
In 1968, when the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was amended for 
the first time, many rural schools still offered p/rogram* only in vo- 
cational agriculture and, as might be expected, girls were not parti-, 
v pa ting in significant numbers^ As a result, moat rural girls taking 
\ vocational education were emcAled in home economics ,, in preparation 
Vfor family life, rather than^i programs for gainful employment. Jty**" 
I en who did wish to prepare for paid employment generally enjrtlled 
1 in traditional women 1 s programs, such as offic^ or health oc^tfpat lofts 
1— if /those programs were available at all. Thus, rural/women and 
Wirls Buffered the dual barriers of sex stereotyping /and limited 
choicek *' I 

a! major policy change occurred in the early WTO's when civil 
rights legislation was jextended to cover discrimination on the basis 
of sex tfs well as*race\ Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
prohibited sex discrimination in education, including vocational edu- 

H 

♦Throughout this paper, the teCto vocational-' e<ftcation means "or- 
ganized educational programs which are direct^ related to the 
preparation of individuals for paid or unpaid employment, or for 
additional preparation for a career requiring other than a bac- 
calaureate or advanced degree..." (Public Law 94-482, Section 195 
(l)). v It thus includes^ secondary, # postsecondary, and adult pro- 
grams. \ 



cation^ 1 thus improving women's economic opportunities. With edu- 
cators' growing awareness of the ways in which schooling restricted 
women's economic opportunities, the 1976 Education Amendments to the 
Vocational Education Act went further than simply prohibiting discrim- 
ination: the Act, as amended, charges states and local education 
agencies to take steps to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereo- 
typing. However, it did not take into account rural needs or the ef- 
fects of lo£ al conditions on implementation; this was left* to indi- 
vidual states. According to federal law and its regulations, policies 
appropriate for urban women were equally appropriate for rural women, 
. and vice versa. i 

Thus, when new vocational education policies are under consider- 
ation, ,the following questions are relevant: how are rural women 
faring under current laws and policies? What *re their 'special needs? 
What might be done to better^erve them? 4 

This chapter and the others contained in this publicatipn address 
these issues. The studies are b^sed on the assumption that social and 
economic conditions endemic to *rur^l * li fe affect rut;al women's educa- 
tional and 'economic opportunities la unique Ways knd at the s^rae time 
create special problems fpr them. 

For example, rural communities tend to be more 'conservative , more 
resistant to change than- cities. 2 Local valuee, particularly those 
rooted in religious beliefs, help to perpetuate traditional roles. 
Therefore, rural fundamentalism, \7here it exists, is an 'inhibiting 
force for women wanting nontraditional careers. 

Another example is rural isilation,* both physical and social, 
which imposes many restrictipns on women's educational opportunities. 
Adult l^iral women often lack the transportation or child-care facili- 
ties that would enable them to attend classes. 3 t A sparse population 
also means fewer support systems for those women who wish to enter 
nontraditional work despite the barriers. 

The paucity of job opportunities in rural .areas is yet another im- 
#pediment to equity.^ Specialized job training, often for nonexistent 
jofca-y-has little appeal for women who expect to remain in their commu- 
nities. 

Afc a result of fewer occupational alternatives, lasting , tradi- 
tional values / and lack, of mobility, rural girls are seldom exposed 
to role models of women working in nontraditional jobs. 4 

RuraJ. and urban differences in family aspirations persist despite 
today's trend toward/later marriages and" fewer children. 6 As in the 
past, rural women generally marry sopner and stay married longer than 
their urb&n sisters 6 and therefore are less likely to be concerned 
arbout the immediate need ,for work. For rural housewives, the daily 
routine is still very demanding and tipe-consuming . Typical urban 
conveniences, such as supermarkets, drugstores, nursery schools, and 
diaper^ervices are^less accessible, if available at all. Often there 
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are no nearby playmates fof' young children. Moreover, -many rural wom- 
en have gardens and animals - to ;tend , a necessity in their partially 
self-sufficient lives. JEh.us, even^f traditional 9-to-5 jobs were 
available, rural housewives cou4*tl seldom # take them. 

* As* a result; the modern rurjA* woman is 'caugtit between a rock and 
a hard place. She >wants expaVtded o'ppor£ui\i ties and more career op- 
tions but does not want to u^set* fttt^l traditions and values, Ad has 
little access to the requisite t^aiqtng £p^ employment. 

Despite the constraints on rural women, there ^jfe so'me rural con- 
ditions favorable to women's opportunities^ For instance, rural women 
play more active roles, in community politics an d hold more offices 
than urban women? and sq are i^ a position to influe(n6e local policies, 
including education policies. \ 

■ * * / \ 

Also, the relatively small number oYj^stude^its in rural schools 
can be beaefictal for girls. Because^many states set mitUnVum c^ss 
size as a requirement for aid, the . lack of ecogomy associated* fpth 
small schools provides an incentive f!or sjchool ^dmirfistrators to in- 
clude girls in programs in ofd#c to reduce p.e* pupi'l costs and t<5 ju5-<. 
tify.ne.wprograms. Mo'reovv , Kane and Frazee 8 £u#gest? that, because 
rural women are more likely td have b^een in mixed Ariose s as"^ result 
of small schools^ they are more readily .integrated* into, vocational 
courses. » 

Due to their historic partnership ro4e on the farm,' ruraT^woraen 
.are accustomed tS -legitimate "wark, " § if not always paid labor. A large 
and growing number of rural wbmen already have part-time businesses 
and home industri.es, and some even have formal responsibilities^ in 
family businesses. 9 These women, however, ajr.e rarely includfcd^ in 
labor market statistics, are' not eligible for many employment ber^e- 
{fit's, and quite often have lacked -the fonrial education that could 
increase their effectiveness and productivity. As uncounted workers, 
they also fail to- influence state vocational education plans which 
are dependent to a laflrge extent on government labor market statfs'tics. 

It is evident that the conditions thwarting women's opportunities 
'for vocational*, education in rural school districts are exacerbated by 
the, strength.of their historical jroots. Thus^current issued that ru- 
r^l women face today can' best be addressed if they are understood in 

, their historical context* % 

/ . . > , 

* y t 

Ttiis chaptek* ^p^Svides the backdrop for succeeding chapters as 
1 well jlts^-destr^rBl'ng what exists today. Using examples to make up foir 
""the lack of any national data on^epecifically rural vocptiona,r t educa- 
tion, changes in vocational education for women are noted^ The setf 
equity provisions of law thatr most sfcrongiy affect local vocational 
education policy and practices — the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 as amended in 1976 — are sOmraarized and what is/known about the 
participation of -rurafl. women in vocational education presented to 
fch$ extent that current data permit. * ^ 
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^ A Btdrwkrd Glance %t V<gatkst*l 
" Edacatfea erf Rural Wftneir 

r'J \VWooen»s accew to-- vocational education programs is a longstand- 
ing i^ue. They sought greater participation «ven in the planning as 
■ the f^rst .federal legislation fpr* voqatioha* education, ; the Smith- 

. Hughes Act of 19lf,' was f eing formulated.- While the legislation was 
Li" debate » £he proposed t%. established of a c'oramis- 

#i*ti'o* n^ne men to study vocational education. % v Dr. Susan Kingsbury, 

, ; . director of the - Women's Education, and Industries Union of Boston 
.wtote.to Charles ,Proa«er,' head of* the National Society for the Prorao^ 
%ion of Industrial Education/ %n June I?, W13, requesting that the 
word men be changed to "persons; sd that women could be appoin- 
ted. 0 Prosset'rf response to Kingsbury was f that while he -wa*s a 

- progressive and sympathetic to her cause,' he did not want to suggest 
changes that might jeopardize ofiande* for passage of the bill. He 
instead came up with the- suggestion that she write to the President's 
wife, and Request .her help. Women ultimately were included in the 
commission. ■' 

* " •* . 

Eventiially, vocational educatots recognized women!* needs and 
established a separate-program/, home economics. This wras Apnsidered 
improper' 1 education for women, and in the Shith-Hughes Act , states 
f Were authorized to use up to 10 percent of the total federal funds for 
w^ursfcs in hpme economic*. r Subsequent legislation accorded home eco- 
Ihomlps even greater respect; the George-Reed Act ,of 1929, which ex- 
^~* d wc^tioaal education in rural areas, assigned one-hal? of the 
funds 'to horn* 1 economics. t . 

• 0 i * v • » 

Women and Girls °ln Vocational Agriculture ■ t 

The impression one gets from legislative history is that home 
econqniM was the only vocational education available for women in 
rural areas. Yet nothing in the federal legislation prevented women 
. from participating in programs -for gainful employment — vocational 
agriculture in rural areas and trade and industrial programs in' 
urban areas . 

Surprisingly* state enrollment data indicate that from 1910 to. 
1920, women did participate in vocational agriculture "programs in 
greater numbers than they do now. In fact, in Wisconsin in 1917 more 
girls than boys attended many of th«#county agriculture Schools. -|0 
And in the 1920's, Michigan reported that enrollments in its voca- 
tional agriculture programs' were about 25 percent female. 

" - ' ■ c 

There ar* a number of possible explanations for this phenomenon. 
For one thing, ther* were many family farms, a large proportion of 
which were -only marginally- profitable, And women's contributions tj 
farm productivity were essential to survival. Studies of farmWomel 1 
w * J. •* c ' uarter of the century show that they actually provided 
about 80 percent of the cash used for daily living. expenses by selling 
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wh§£. they pto<duced and ^processed . 12 - A suj:v£y "conducted by the U.S. 
tfepartqpnt of Agriculture in 1919 revealed that one-third of 511 
farmwqmen Mere responsible for ^11 farm and tyttisehold accounts. 
Furth6rmore^in agricultural communities, work life and home life were 
one and the same Inasmuch as women were not Isolated from their hus- 
bands' work; -It was also their own work. + >o 

• Giv.en these factd*, it Is not surprising that some aspects of vo- 

cational agriculture may well have^beerf considered appropriate f<5r wo- 
men. In .fact, agriculture programs and home economics programs o^en * 
overlapped, n^uch as did farm work- and home work. It ^was not unyll In- 
dustrialization reached rural areas that wouien became economically de- 
pendent on thejj: husbands f which may Explain why cities showed a more 
rapid differentiation of vocational education classes by sex. 13 
Sctibol-based home economics was presumably an urban program (based on 
the fact that federal funds were distributed according, to urban popu- 
lations). Rural agriculture schools thus offer^i home economics pro- 
grams ^'well as farming programs. j 

The high female enrollment in vocational agriculture in some 
states may also have been due to the way schools were organized and 
nrollments reported. Support for this theory is provided, by Wiscon- 
in's stipulation for state aid to vocational education which began 

In 1912. 14 
a p> * 

All sdhools giving^ the, 4-year agricultural course must 
offer some other course for girls at least during, the' last 
2 y£ars.. One year of agricultural^work is usually all girls 
ought to expected to take.' Domestic science Is urged 
as a pourse to accompany the agriculture whenever possible. t 

While this may not be equity /the way we think of it today, at least 
in Wisconsin' educators recognized the <ralue of girls taking courses 
in agViculture albeit not with the same intensity as ' boys . 

In 1925, Alabama began a program of joint agriculture an4 home 
economics programs for boys and girls. Districts either combined the 
two programs or exchanged teachers. The state later extended the com- 
bined, programs to include adult classes. 15 

Another possible explanation for the high enrollment- of women in . 
agriculture .programs- is that many agriculture schools vere the only * 
diploma-granting secondary institutions in the county. Girls at that y 
time were likely to 'be enrolled in secondary , education , and agricul- 
ture schools may have been the only/ secondary schools available. 

Finally, economy was a factor. Rural .^schools were by definition 
small, and girls were. often welcomed as a means of reaching class sizes 
that justified the expenditure for additional teachers. ^ 

According to federal statistics, the high enrollment of females 
•in vocational agricultural schools was short-lived. With' the changing 
^cial and economic conditions / the reasons for high female participa- 
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tiorT disappeared . Schools grew and became njore specialized, separa- 
ting the agriculture , programs from home economics; farms decreased 
in number and grew in size; and what was previously urban work 
infiltrated rural life., Secondary* education expanded, vocational 
education enrollments rose , and the enrollment of girls in nontradi- 
tional programs 'or >at least nontraditional schools — dropped* 

-By^ 19*30-, in Wisconsin there were 2,900. * boys 'and girls in vo- 
cational agriculture; by 1955, then* we^e 17,000 boys and girls. Girls 
w^re relegate^ to home ecfonomiofc programs, with courses in home can- 
ning and gardening, and to 4-H Clubs. * 

By phe thirties ,' all documents? journals, and texts on vocational 
agriculture referred to the "boya" or the 5 "men." In issues of the 
Agricultural Education Journal of that period, the only two pictures 
of women bore these caption* "Oneida (Iowa) Farm Women Bring Their 
Husbands to Evening Classes ^ and I'^pone County (Georgia) Women Have 
Contributed Much to the 'Success of Men's Classes." 16 

Women and Girls in Nonagr lcultural Programs / ' ^ 

Although vocational agriculture- was v tne dominant program in 
rural areas, scattered programs in trade and- Industry were' of fered, 
particularljuln the Northeast, where women were employed in the tex- 
tile industries . These programs', like the vocational agriculture 
programs, show a high female Enrollment through the 1930' s 33 per- 
cent in 1925 and 30 percent in 1§35 — compared , to 17 percent in^l979. 
One raigjht conclude that v women in the thirties had more opportunities 
than today. But those enrollments, like the vocational agriculture 
enrollments, cduld well have been the result of program classification 
"and of 'enrollment reporting methods. 



Thus, it is important to look closel^tiot only at enrollment pat- 
terns but also at the occupational training they actually represent. 
According to state reports, prior to the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, trade and industrial programs Included courses in millinery, 
dressmaking , and food preparation , courses now included in "Occupa- 
tional Home Economics" .or. "Health Occupations."' They were exten- 
sions of "women's wotk," formerly done in the home — hardly non- 
traditional trailing/ Some Industrial bourses, such as power machine 
operation, were given, but usually only in or near cities wher'e in- 
dustrialization was taking plape, _ 

During the Depression, financial needs made women''s Incomes es- 
sential rather than .supplemental, and since employment was unobtain- 
able generally, interest surged within vocational education pro- 
grams to prepare women for handicraft industries • This could help 
families ff^d going on relief. 17 

Rural Women at Midcentury i 

America^ /fentry into World War II hj$ a major impact on the occu- 
pational training offered to women and on vocational education en- 



:s. Dutirig the war women were needed in nontradltional occupa- 
> replace men,' especially ln;crltlcal Industries. No one then 



rollments 
tlons to 

faulted- them for leaving their children with babysitters In order to 
work ln'the factories and the fields as -long as It contributed to the 
war effort. Rural women were vocationally^ trained to operate trac- 
tors, to work In nearby factories, and to drive trucks . 18 Women suc- 
cessfully did "men's work.** 

The changes, attributable to necessity rather than social con- 
sciousness, otice ag^tn proved to be ovflty transitory. With peace came 
strong pressu^s-^on schools- to return to traditional occupational 
tra^njjig^^tfearing In mind the need ^o boost the sagging birth rat*, 
£djfcators warned that vocational* eduction for women reduced their 1 
Interest In childbeating, ,and they called for a return to different 
educations for women and men. The schools, one- 'text argued, " must 
train men to serve usefully^ and £arn a ^family living. They must 
train women to bear and rear wisely two or three children.'..." Edu- 
cators concluded that girls should take courses In homemaking and 
child' care and that their education should definitely be pointed to- 
ward thfe "home life of the girl and not toward professional employ- 
ment."^ ' ' 



: tei^ the war some women wanted to continue working" and were 
In the *Labor market. Training, i; hcTwever, was offered only In 



Aft 
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"acceptable** women!-s occupations, e .gj. ^telephone switchboard work, 
cosmetology, and cleaning and dyeltfg. iWoben/ s work on fArms was still 
essential to maintaining family /farms, but with the ra^id growth of, 
large-scale farming and mechanization, * family farms weige beginning 
to disappear. 

Vocational agriculture programs # adafjSted quickly., adding elements 
of agribusiness training for such occupations as agricultural mecha- 
nics , y agricultural services, and agflkiltural construction. These new' 
programs typically demanded eithernffavy work or work away from the 
home and were strongly mal^-dominated ^therefore, female enrollment, 
in vocational agriculture programs remained low throughout the 1940*3 . 
Thp separate status of women becdlfe more pronounced. There were 
advisory co^ils for wofmen'^ programs ^dhd course materials spe- 
cifically tailored for women. 20 

/ - « 1 y 

By the late t960's, scattered drives for greater sex equity plus 
women's demands *for access to all ratfor markets put new pressures on 
vocational education. In rural areas, however, vocational agriculture 
continued to be" almost completely male dominated in the composition of 
classes, staff, administration, and. youth organizations. There were 
no women vocational agriculture instructors. In fact, not until 1975 
wasfthe first female employed as a Vocational agriculture teacher in 
Wi 'onsin, and it was not until 1980* thAt the first woman was enrolled 
in the large vocational agriculture • teacher training program at Ohio 
State University. \ ' . 

' * The Future Farmeirs of America (FFA) offered the largest and moat 
ef^ctive leadership training programs for youthen public vocational 
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agriculture education. It. was more tjian just a w club H ; It was an In- 
tegral part of the-*' vocational agriculture program and was funded 
through federal legislation. It wa* also exclusively male. . * 



According to educators of the time, the FFA's reluctance to admit' 
girls was based not ojv prejudice, but on 'pragmatic issues. For In- 
stance, the organization claimed that because girls mature faster than 
boys, girls would have unfair advantages' in traditional FFA contests 
and would take ovec ^leadershjj). 21 To avoid, integrating .girls into the 
FFA, one suggestion* was that a "separate/ but equal" organisation be 
cheated: Futur^ Ffcrmerett&S of America! ^ 

In 1969, girls .finally weM admitted s to the FFA and, contrary to 
the organization's worst fears, they do not dominatf the national or 
State leadership; VLn^fact, relatively few girls have made their way 
into mapy of 'the still traditionally male vocational agriculture pro- 
grams^ * ^ . ' 

» • s 

The Impact of the Education Amendments of 1976 on Rural Women 

' * r- 

In the 19^0 's, equal economic opportunity was a basic demand of 
the women's movement. And since equality in the labor market could 
be achieved only/ through access to the requisite education and train- 
ing, the^Jrive to admit women to ^ny and .all vocational education pro- 
grams began in earnest. Thus vocational education 'became a ptime tar- 
get for civil righta activists as well as for women's advocacy groups. 

.Because the nwvement, for women's rights was primarily urban 
based, the initiatives originated in the cities. In fact, today's vo- 
' cational education literature relating ko sex eq'ulty contains virtu- 
ally no references *to the special needs or demands of rural women. 
It is 'reasonable to conclude that little or no attention was 
paid/ to their problems. * * 

' ' ■ i * " 

However, if policy analysts had examined the data on rural women, 
they would have fojun* distinct differences between the problems,' 
needs, and constraints of urban women and rural women. 22 while infbr- 
mation would have revealed few^r^'job opportunties for rural women, 
paradoxically, it also would nave revealed that rural women were 
tremendous importance to local* economies:, as* farm wives, business 
partners in family concerns, entrepreneurs with small cottage Indus- f 
tries, artd sometimes, in the formal labor market, as employees, of 
textile mills, canneries, and other rural industries. 3 

Additional analysjtf of the data bn Trural conditions would, have 
disclosed weak links b^twe^n rural women and national women Vr organ- 
izations, strong family ties, and, community lqjalty. It'also would 
have indicated that, it* addition „ to/ the *heed to. meet rising costs, 
rural women wanted more' fulf illingjwork outaide of the family. 23 



A further look at . the facts about education and rural womeri 
would show less educational attainment than in urban areas; mpre func-' 
tlonal illiteracy; and fewer high school graduates, particularly among. 
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minority Y^ral women. 24 in 1975, 19 percent of black rur*l women, 
compared to 7, percent of black urban women, completed less than 5 
years of schooling; 26 • * 

* „ Studies pf rural schools and site visits Indicate continuing tra- 
ditional values In rural school -systems which, In turn, affect voca- 
tional education enrollments. Rural school administrators and teach- 
ers are continually under pressure to conform to local values and to 
adopt* local policies, even restrictive ones. They are more remote 
from state administrators and professional peers', less noticeable, 
and thu$ % qnder less pressure to tonfonp to «e*ate and national poli- 
cies. Further, there simnly are not enough^ federal funds available 

; to enforce regulations S<icW as Titlg IX in small and isolated schools. 
Allocations* tq rural districts -are often so small that districts are 
apt to Refuse money, in order to avoid compliance. 

Peapi'te the &itt that rural* -condi t ions warranted consideration, 
during the 197 5 reauthorization, hearing's on the Vocational Education 
Act no 'authoritative information on rural women in vocational educa- 
tion wa's entered into the record . 26 " There was, however, a plethora 
of -inforraatiion on issues facing women in vocational eduction nation- 
ally. 27 f In Tth, the 'federally funded vocational education data col- 
lection system, Project Baseline, published 'a supplementary report 
on Wdmen In Vocational Education Among' its major findings were 
facts many educators already knew: that most programs were dominated 
by -'one sex, with women concentrated in programs leading to low- 
payfhg or deadrend occupations; that course materials perpetuated 
the stereotyping of females; that teaching practices discriminated* 
against them; and that vocational education administration and policy- 
making were almost exclusively dominated by m£n. At about the same 
time, Steiger and Cooper 29 published similar findings for the Sec- 
retary's Committee on the lights and Responsibilities <\f Women. 

As a "result of these* fundings, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 was amended in the Education Amendments of 1976, with the express 
intent of reducing gex discrimination and stereotyping, the Act in- 
cluded the charge "to overcome sex discrimination and sex 4 s ter£otyping 
and thereby furnish equal educational opportunities to. persons of both 

sexfes "30 Intended ultimately to influence local practices, the 

Act includes specific provisions to address -women's needs (see Appen- 
dix A). The Act's basic grant couLd be spent by states, for example, 
on day-care 'services, on support for women in nontradf tional programs, 
or on programs for* displaced homemaWs. Levels of expenditures for 
.most legislated purposes, however, are not obligatory. The only spe- 

' ciffed expenditure required is $50,000 to support a sex .equity coordi- 
nator in each State to assist £istrict*dn reducing sex discrimination 
and ste*eotyaing. The Act also requires that: states specify in 
theit plans how they will, tfnsure equal access to .men and fcoraen; 
states be held accountable for. carrying out their plan; and states 

*.be responsible * for more f<^ale .representation on State Advisory 
Councils. ^. t 

• . ' * The permissive nature, of the sex equity provisions contrasts with 
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other equity provisions that require concrete financial "remedies and 
offer federal dollars. For Instance, adults, the disadvantaged, the 
handicapped artd those with limited English proficiency are targeted 
for specific percentages of the states 1 allotments, and districts 
that are economically depressed , have little wealth, or, have high con- 
centrations of poverty a^e given preference in funding allocations. 
« . 

Current provisions for sex equityhave little impact* on distri- 
bution formulas and, in fact, unde* the current' law, < the same dol- 
lar that is targeted to the poor district and set asi4e for us* with 
adults may also be expected to c§rry out" the sex equity provisions! 
Although the intent of the ' Act is unquestionably to improve Access 
for both men and women to all programs of vocational e/Jucation, it 
is designed primarily to encourage , not require, particular efforts. 
The degree <tf success depends^ the ability to influfcnc^ ' local social 
values rather than on the money to "purchase)" socia£ 'goals. To pro- 
vide information on the impact of this legislation on women, the Act 
mandated a national (fata collection system, £he -Vocational Education 
Data System (VEDS), that maintains enrollment and staff da^a by <rex; 
it'mandated a special investigation of sex bias; and it mandated a 
comprehensive study of vocational education to be carried out by the 
National Institute of Education (NIE). The study wa^ to include 
information on sex equity. * There was no requirement, 'however^tp 
distinguish between urban and ^rural districts, and consequently /)nly 
the NIE study provides any useful information on conditions in /iral 
districts. < " 



( 



Although urban and rural women /ere treated alike 'in national' 
policy, as the 1976 amendments to^the Vocational Education Act 
were being formulated rural conditions were being raised^ as legiti- 
mate policy issues. One of the ffirst agencies to recognize the* 
particular educational needs of rural woraen'was the National Advisory 
Council on Women's Educational Programs (NACWEP), Established by the 
Women's Education Equity Act in the Education Amendments %i 1974. 
In its first annual report the NACWEP stated: 31 ./ 

The Council determined^ that rural women and ^heir. needs 
for educational equity was an larea which was insufficiently 
explored. Looking ahead to th* FY 1977 prlbrltles for the 
Women's Educational Equity Program which are expected to in- 
clude rural women, the Council initiated* informatidn gather- 
ing efforts of its own? $^ ' \ 

-> ■ 

* » * • 

The Council established a "Special Committee o T n Rural Women an# 
proceeded to hold four regional meetings to*learn more about the issues 
firsthand froin differfent rural populations. The report of the meet- 
ings and an associated study concluded that "with respect to* the edu- 
cational needs, . little attention is be^ng directed to rural * girls 
and Women — by'feither rural educators and ( advocates for rural devel- 
opment; or by women»s education advocates and providers." Witih res- 
pect to vocational education, the fftudy went on; 32 



'Rural areas Suffer a deajrth of role models and field ot>- 
servation exp$ri€ti6e& which.cfen broaden the realization of 
young girls that the wo rl J offers other career choices than 
motherhood and secretarial work. Schools themselves^do lit- 
tle to dispel s uyh myths 'when students se*fe males* as adminis- 
trators, poaches,, atfd decision-makers — while they see f e- ' 
males tn charge of ydunger children, working as school sec- 
retaries, and handling food-service. (Vocational schools 
tha£ serve many rural residents were felt by consultation 
participants* io he notably traditional and in need of 
change^.) Very sTpe?ial efforts are needed in rural communi- 
ties to " provide wider experienced and to remove sex-role 
stereotyping.. 4 .* This Includes tfuly welccgpi)ng girls in 
Future Farmer/8 of* America. .*. . 



One* important consequence of the Council's interest in rural 
women was that it se^vjad * a8 a stimulus for £he formation of organiza- 
tions of and for rural women, su^h as Rural American UJora en and t]>e 
Council on Appalachian Women, certain to be heard in, new poljic^ 
debates. 



Rand Women and Vpcattooal Edftcatipo in 1980 
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Now that the Education 'Amenciments of 1976 and the „sex equity 
provisions of the Vocational Edttfcation Apt' have been iq place long 
enough to be implemented, how have they affected rural ^merica? What 
is the status of vocational education ^or rural women? , 

Unfortunately, the reports of the federally mandated data systems 
are not very helpful in evaluating rural education. The VEDS, which 
presents enrollments by occupational program and by pex* maintains 
only state-level /dpta, * obscuring , any intrastate differences that 
may exist betweetv urban and rural areas. The Office of Planning, 
Budget, and Evaluation's reports on the distribution of federal educa- 
tion dollars^by district do not include enrollment by sex. The study 
of %BX^ discrimination and sex stereotyping, mandated In the Education 
Amendment 8-' of 1976, is completed but sheds little light on rural con- 
ditions. That Jstudy, conducted by the American' Institute of Re-, 
search* 3d chose a sampling method that merged Into one stratum all 
city schopls 'with' fewer than 500,000 1 students — hardly a rural 
population. * m — , *. 

' In 1980/ the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) conddfcted a survey of 
enrollments by sex and institution; unfortunately, the survey has, not 
been coded according to urbin or ' rural characteristics, nor. has it 
been analyzed ,in . any disaggregated form'. Furthermore, because of 
the way the "-universe" was chosen, a large number of rural schools 
with fewer than five programs have been "excluded. . 
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\^The -best information currently available on %he status of rural 
women comes from a study on* the distribution of federal, state, and 
local vocational education funds being conducted by the University of v 
California at, Berkeley* 34 ft includes recent state-level d*ta^ajnd' % 
selected on-site case studies. . % 



Enrollments * << 

Evaluating program enrollment by sex has traditionally beerC done 
by following a rule of thumb originally established by the formfer Of- 
fice of Education: any program with enrollments of more than four- 
fifths male or female is considered either male- or female-intensive* 
However , it is important to understand why these program enrollment 
figures maj be misleading. First, there are general vocationalT^u- 
cation program areas (e.g., vocational agriculture, office occupa- 
tions, distributive education). Then^ within these general program 
areas, there are x occupational ly specific programs (e.g., agricultural 
mechanics within vocational agriculture, resort management within 
distributive education, electronic technology within technical edu- 
cation). 35 Therefore, any determination of discrimination in sex 
enrollment must take into account the enrollment distribution not 
within the general programs but within the oocupat^lonally specific 
projgrams . This could mean that even though program enrollment con- 
sists of equal numbers of men and women, the women might comprise 
only one-tliird of the 'occupationally specif ic programs'. Thus, a 
quick look would indicate equal proportions, but a more astute look 
would show differences. 

The ual of female enrollment ratios in general vocational educa- 
tion programs for evaluating sex bias and sex stereotyping thus leaves 
much to be desired, but' because such ratios are the only readily 
available evaluative measures they are widely accepted* "Data cur- 
rently collected and reported are a cost-ef*f iciency compromise and 
lessen the burden on local administrators. Enrollments are reported 
by only the most common 116 of the hundreds' of general vocational 
programs offered* / 

Since the nationally cdllecteld data cannot fcfcjreadily analyzed in 
terras of urban-rural dif f fer^nces^,- for the sake of 'rural analysis an 
assumption must be made: at lefest one occupational area, vocational 
agriculture, is predominately rural, and the enrollments typify rural 
populations.' Therefore, it is useful to examine the vocational agrir- ' 
culture da.ta separately. 

* * 

The first' and most obvious conclusion driwn from U*S. Department 
of Education data is that female enrollment in non traditional programs 
ha 8 been increasing ix\ recent years. Female ^rtfollfiaent in the general 
area of vocational agriculture was reported to be 5^.3 percent in 1972 
and 19.1 percent in 1979 (21*1 percent in the occupationally specific 
programs leading to employment.) The 1979 figure is indeed an improve- 
ment over the past couple- of decades. 
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< The improvement,' howeVer, is not quite as striking when examining 
disaggregated diata from programs, from states, and at different levels, 
of education. The largest female enrollment, for example, i* in orna- 
mental horticulture, . which comprises almost 20 percent of the total 
vocational agriculture enrollment. The' more traditional programs, 
such as agricultural production and agricultural mechanics, show only 
'16 percent and 10 percent .female enrollment, respectiy'$ly v . 

* Table 1.1 shows , female^^nrcrlLnent in vocational agriculture pro- 
grams by type of institution.- Generally, enrollment is highest in the 
junior and community colleges And lowest in the comprehensive high 
schools<T Area vocational centers show mixed results: high female 
enrollment in agricultural prbduction and agricultural supplies- ser- 
vices but very low 'jfemale enrolment in agricultural mechanics and 
natural resources, j 

t ^ j TABLE 1.1 , r 

Female Enrollment in Vocational Agriculture Programs^ 
by Type of Institution, 1979 



Females in Program, Percentage 
Programs \ Comprehensive Junior or 1 Vocational 



^Agricultural Production 
Agricultural Supplies/Services 
Agricultural Mechanics 
Agricultural Products 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Renewable Natural * Resource!" 
Fore&try 

Other Agricultural Programs 
Coop Programs 
Agriculture Instructors 



eh Schools Community Colleges 


Centers 


15.3 


25.6 


• 24.5 


14.6 


31.1 


33.0 


4.5 « 


8.7 ' 


2.4 


16.5 


34.0 


30.4 


41.4 


44.7 


52.8' 


23.0 # 


25.3, 


17.8 


13.7 * 


21.0 • 


*9.1 


17.4 


143.3; 


26.8 


.14.3 


32.5 


25.7 


4* 


7.3 


' .10.3 



Source: Office of Civil Rights su*ey, 1979. 
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An^even more detailed analysis, done by the state of California 
In 1978. and shown in Table 1.J2, shows enrollments broken down \to their, 
most job-specific level. Although the information was collected too 
soon to reflect chaiigfs due to the 197^6 law, the table is useful for 
describing both the variety of courses available within vocational 
agriculture and the trends occurring even prior to the new laws. 

4 



TABLE 1.2 



( 



Trends uv Female Enrollment in Vocational 



Agriculture Programs in California 

Females in Program, Percentage 
*§ Programs Fiscal- 1973 Fiscal 1975 Fiscal 1-977 


AcrTir , !ilt*tiT^1 > P T" n rl 1 1 r» t"o n n 
njc,L iLUi LUL ap I L UUUL L lull 


9 A 1 
<:0 . J 


/ 


jU. 3 


35 


. 4 


AnimaJ. Husbandry 


36.6 




48.8 


58 


. 7 


Agricultural Services 


26.5 




49.4 


43 


. 3 


Farm Mechanics 


/ 




3.4 


6 


9 


Agricultural Mechanics 


. 5 - 7 




5.1 


10 


8 


Agricultural Construction 


0 




0.9 


i 


4 


Agricultural Products 


. i 32.6 ■< 




16.0 


22. 


1 


Ornamental Horticulture 


"32.0 


ft 


39.3 , 


39. 


8 


Horticulture 


— 39. 3 




79.5 


71. 


9 


Nursery Management 


7.6 




28.9 


46. 


1 , 


Agricultural Resources " 


12.6 




30.8 * 


V 31. 


5 


Forestry 


12.7 




15.4 


20. 


8 


Water 


, ' 2,6V, 

i 




0 


10. 

1 


9 


Turf Management 


0 




• 0 


-18. 


5 



Source: California Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 

• Moving Toward Sex Equity in Vocational Education, December 1978. 
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A comparison of the proportion *of women enrolled in occupation- 
ally oriented vocational agriculture programs in 10 states is shown 
In Table 1.3. The differences among states in female enrollments is 
striking and bears ^lose scrutiny. 

Although female enrollment in agricultural mechanics is, consis- 
tently low, enrollments in other programs, such as agricultural pro- 
duction, vary markedly. According' to Table 1.3, the northern states 
have the most balanced programs in terras of male-female enrollments, 
with New York showing a 41 percent female enrollment in agrlcultur^ 
production — the largest of" the general vocational agriculture pro- 
grams. However, as a representative o£ rural conditions, New York 
* State may be an aberration. Sihce New York City's large vocational ag- 
riculture progr^rn — with SO percent female enrollment includes 
Small Animal Science and Horse Handling and Care, with "a high female 
enrollment, In its agricultural production offe.ring. Thus, even 
with the occupationally specific, level of disaggregation currently 
used, programs can' still hide differences by* sex. 



Attitudes and Opportunities • 

The number of men and women enrolled in nontraditional courses 
reveals only'part of the story of the effects of the 1976 legislation. 
Some changes in enrollment:!* may be simply a continuation of social and 
economic trends tKat would have occurred regardless of the sex equity 
provisions of^th^ Act an occurrence referred to in statistical ana- 
lysis as "maturation effects ." More focused examinations of the im- 
pact of the sex equity provision^* may* provide a better picture of 
how actively vocational educators are responding to the laws. 

One study recently submitted to tHe NIE~Trtaestigated the special 
populations, including women, targeted in the Vocational Education 
Act since 1976. The work was based on case studies, conducted at 15 
sites, five of which were rural. /The study showed that school dis- 
tricts paid little attention to state or federal requirements for af- 
firmative action to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping. 
According to the local administrators interviewed, women <had not been 
denied entry and therefore there was no discrimination and little rea- 
son for any special efforts by their respective communities. 

% 

Thej investigators did note that in one rural site female enroll- 
ment in nontraditional programs was and always had been high. How- 
ever, the high female enrollment, according to the administrator, re- 
flected" the need to devel^) ru^l survival skills gather than to pre- 
pare for paid employment . Thia," of course, could have economic value 
as real "as paid employment, but it would not be recognized by the 
evaluative criteria in the Vocational Education Act. The study also 
reported that, community-based organizations in cities, provided some 
of the best training opportunities for women, but that such organiza- 
tions were practically nonexistent in the rural areas. 
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TABLE 1.3 

Female^Enrollment in Vocational Agriculture 
\ Programs for 10 States, 1979 



4 

J 

Programs . 








Pe rcent 


Females 


Enrolled 




f 


is 






AL , 


GA 


MI . 


NY 


OK 


PA 


SD 




- WA 


i WI 


H 

Agricultural Production 


3.8 


10. Q 


25.2 


40.8, 


14. 3 


12 . 0 


13. ',2 






1 ^ Q 


Agricultural Supplies/Services 


10.6 


7.2 


18.2* 


21.5 


18.9 




' 7.8* 


26.1 


, 43.0* 


15.2 


Agricultural Mechanifcs 


■l/J 


6.1. 


2.9 


9.3 


2.1 


8.6 


1.7 


5.2 


2.1 


8.1 


Agricultural Products 


8.9 


9.1 


14. 6 • 


35. € 


36.4* 


26.8* 




0.0* 


4.5* 


20.0 


Ornamental Horticulture 


, 46.5 


A?. 7 

1 


51.2 


51.2' 


~9 

49.3 


64.0 


23.3* 


47.7 


49.2 


44.9 


Renewal of Natural Resources 


2.8* 


23,4 


22.8' 


r 

13.0 


11.3 


16.7 


37.5* 


6.4 


32.3 


24.9 m 


Forestry 


' 5,9 


11.6 


18.7 


11.5 


12.8 " 


7.4 


> 


11.4 


20.4 


10.2 
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*Based on enrollments, of fewer than 100. 



Source; Offite of Civil Rights survey; 1979. « 
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A 15-statex study of rural sites found that educatora are llke|ly 
to face conservative altitudes toward sex equity In rural coramuiHtiejs. . 
These attltud'es sometimes resulted from a Tack of awareness of career 
opttons; other times, there was open resistance to . nontradltiprjal 

values. 36 . | J 

i 

* Another small-*c*le study of vocational education lp rural areas 
examined districts that received little or no federal futfts.37 The re- m 
searcher'who visited schools and state education agencies In two west- 
ern states, fo*nd that enrollment was highly sex-segregated and that 
there were no local policies aimed at reducing sex discrimination [or 
rex stereotyping. Administrators argued that either their districts 
dfd not want to change existing policies or that there were not enough 
"employment opportunities to justify female participation In soma 
course 8. . 

These case studies and, Dunne's work prove one* again that the 
remoteness and small scale of rural school districts Allow administra- 
tors more independence -from state and federal governance. Progress 
toward #6x equity Is contingent' on local initiatives more ^than on 
state policies. — 

* While female" enrollments by program are of Interest' to policy 
analysts., the figures, do not necessarily get at the heart of the mat-, 
ter. Since the real problem is that rural women are disadvantaged in 
the labor market, particularly in the highest paying occupations , 
> It is important- reexamine female enrollments in rural areas in terms 
of the -wages of the opportunities at which the programs are directed. 

AJatudy of ^he distribution of vocational education f unds ,. under- , 
' way at 1 the yni'verslty of California, Includes such as analysis in se- 
lected states. All occupational programs in those. states -were categor- 
ized in terras of the exp^ed average wages they can command for such 
skills, and ranked in qua^Hfc f rom "h^gh" to "low." 

The results of the analysts "in three states (s^TabjLe 1-4) con- 
firms what has been charg^Hyepeatedly; that, womerf^re concentrated 
in programs that lead to the "lowest paying Jobs, Aut the urhamrural 
differences are even mpre striking. Tn Co^rado, for instance, more 
than 54 percent of the women are In the programs with the lowest ex- 
pected wages while 32 percent of women in Denver are in similar pro- 
»r'ajka About 4 percent of the rural women are in programs for the 
higAm ^ p"aylng' , jobs in Colorado while ajjout 6 -percent of the women 
in rSSlf are In such programs. In Illinois, 3.4 percent of the rur- 
al wloSPare in programs : for the hl 3 hest paying lobs but .16. 3 percent 



of women 'in Chicago are in these higher p^ng, programs. These 
Unalyses'show that ' the concentration of women in vocational education 
programs leading 'to low paying jobs is even more pronounced tn rural 
school districts that In urban districts. 

ProiraA Content fo r Women w 

■ r> = . ■ — 

• Aa already indicated, even fully- disaggregated enrollments can 
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/ TABLE 4.4 • ' 

Percent -of Enrollment ^ 
in High School Vocational Education Programs in 
Three States, by Level of Expected Wages, 1978-79 . 

9 

Expected Wages * 

Mediurf* Medium 1 * 
< High/ High , Low Low 

State/Location/ Men s Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 

. 1 / : : 

California • 

Rural Districts 30.5 2.6 41.8 26.2 11.9 31.3 15.8 39.9* 

Los Angeles '40.2 3.2 25.6 26.1 19.0 36.5 15.2 34.3 

V . ' v. 

State-wide 42.8 «3.7 27.1 2^.2 i6.8 35.4. 13.3 y 35.7 

Colorado , 
' Rural Districts 54.0 4\3 30.4' 25.6 5.j6 15.7 10.1 54.4 

Denver • ' 47.2 5.6 31.0 43.1 9.6 19.1, 12.2 32.2 

# State-wide 50.9 5.«f 24.3 29.2 13.5** 22. %' 11.3 42.7* " 

Illinois 

Rural Districts 40.6 3.4 40.8 7.8 2.2 49.8 6.4 * 39.1 

- A 

Chicago . w 40.3 16.3 28. (T 15.7 20,6 39.4 10.6 29.7 
State-wide' 4*. 4 9.4 34.0 13. SI 12.3 37.5 10.3 39.3 

L ' - : 

* -The^a^pjected wages We determined^ by matching eac.h vocational 
educajtiqh proposal to the occupations at which it ia directed-, 
t finding j^he average wages paid and ranking the programs into 
quartl^s so that 25 percent of the studenta are in high expect- 
ed w^ge occupational programs, ; 25 percent are ip medium high 
expected wage occupational program^, etc. 
• * 

Source: Benion, Charles S. and Garth Hoachlander, The Distribution of 
' . Fedteral Funds Under the Vocational Education Act; ^Interstate- 
, and Intrastate Allocations , Contract 400-78^-0039, National 

Institute of Education (Berkeley, CA. : University of Californ- 
a, 198^ 
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pVint a misleading picture of the vocational education rural women 
are receiving. Another major barrier tb evaluating vocational educa- 
tion enrollments is the wide variation in the length of the programs. 
A program that requires .200 course hours in the/ student 1 ** specialty 
in one institution might require 400 course hours in another institu- 
tion, Even within a single institution the amount of instruction can 
vary. For instance, early requirements for state aid to agricultural 
schools in Wisconsin required boy^ in vocational agriculture schools 
to take a full four years o*f courses, but required that girls take 
on^y two years. Even today the length of the training in some courses 
varies by sex. ^^^^ 

• The state of Minnesota, in 1978, collected data on vocational ed- 
ucation in relation both the hours of specialty training and the 
sex of the participants: 27 percent *of the vocational agriculture 
enrollment was female.. In the most intensive programs, however — 
those in which the students took more than 600 hours of agricultural 
courses — women comprised less than 4 percent of the enrollment. In 
the intermediate programs — those which included 301 to 600 hours — 
vomen made up 11 percent . And in the least int^sive programs — 
fnose of fewer thaq 100 hours in vo<?tttional agriRlture coursed — 
women made up 52 percent. 40 Thus, although women were quite heavily 
enrolled in vocational agriculture, they were exposed to less occupa- 
tional instruction than were OTV*. Women were, also less* likely to he 
employed in agriculturally reT9TTed occupations after graduation. 
Only slightly more than 2 percent of the females In a Minnesota class 
of 1978 were so employed. In contrast, more than 21 percent of the 
males took agriculture-related jobs. 



Voca^ponal Education Staff in Rural Areas ' 

Despite the increase in female enrollment in federally funded 
nontraditional programs, there has been little increase in; the . propor- 
tion of female staff^ In 1979, less than 5 percent of the vocational 
agriculture instructors in schools surveyed by the. Office of. Civil 
Rights were female. The data, again, are limited in t^eir utility 
by the lack of urban^rural differentiation. Therefore; throughout 
this paper, the term vocational agriculture will he used as a proxy 
for rural vocational education, despite the increase in rural non- 
agricultural training over the last two <Jgc£des. 

The reason for concern about' the composition of vocational educa- 
tion- staff^ and administration has already been stated: a teaching 
staff influences sex stereotyping, particularly in rural areas where 
there are fewer ndn traditional role models. Therefore, state and 
local policies to reduce sex stereotyping among staff could be consi- 
dered prerequisite for sex equity within program enrollment. Yet in 
1979, according to the Office of Civil Rights survey, each of ten 
states (Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Utah, and Vermont) employed only one femalfe 
vocational agriculture teacher. In Alabama', Oklahoma, and West 



Virginia, less than 2 percent of instructors were female. 

» ■ 

Some states produced a better mix, but, it did not always mean 
more sex equity* For instarice^-gearly 20 percent of New Jersey's 
agriculture teachers are femaJS^but the state data shows that about 
65 percent of them were in o^na^ental horticulture , a program that is 
traditionally female. 
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Despite the acknowledged importance ofjrole models in overcoming 
sex^bias, according to the University of CalWornia survey only 5 per- 
cent of M the schools reported any* frtaff changes in 1978-79 to promote 
sex equity. . » 



Expenditures of Federal Funds on Provisions ' for Sex Equity 

' ^ 1 

Sincfr the use of funds targeted at achieving sex equity is per- 
missive, with the exception of programs for displaced homemakers, an 
appropriate question, is: what actually is being spent? Without 
school district expenditure 4*ta for legislative purposes — which 
is not being collected by the fe^ral government — it is impossible 
to evaluate rural expenditures. Reports to the Department of Educa- 
tion do show that expenditures on tHese measures are low./ 

¥ 

Fiscal year 1979 VEDS state information indicates that, of the 
$493 million allocated to the states for the basic grant and for pro-7 
gi^am improvement and support "sei'vices, onl^^?^ million, of 1.! 
cent waar spent on explicit sex equity pVovislons; , $2.7 mi^lior 
sex equity coordinators at state levels; $1.8 million on progi 
for displaced homemakers; $570,000 *on~ support services for women; 
$250*000 on d§y care services; an| $1.9 million on grants for assis- 
tance In overcoming sex bias* 

Another important finding was that, out of all the states "recei- 
ving federal funds, seven reported no expenditures on programs for 
displaced homemakers; 39 reported np expenditures for support services 
for women; 41 reported no expenditures for <Ja$ care; and 25 reported 
no grants for assistance in overcoming sex bias. Andv of the 54 states 
and territories that did hire sex equity coordinators, 24 spent less 
than the mandated $50,000. .(States 'may carry ov T er Required expendi- 
tures to the - following years.) ■ Programs for displaced homemakers is 
the only otfter mandatory expenditure^ though no amojunt is specified- 
Twenty-fJLve states reported spending less than $10,000 in 1978-79 and 
West Virginia reported an expenditure of one dollar! 

Of the legislative priorities related to sex* equity, day care 
services receive^ the least numbed* "of dollars. And two-thirds of 
that amount was spent "by just two states, Texas and Wisconsin. Yet, 
£ v hese services may represent the greatest need in rural areas* 

With so few expenditures, trying' to trace the funds to} rural 
districts would probably be futile* The results from the University 

:' ■-. .t 

» y . j. 



of California's survey of district* in 10 states show that only one 
in five districts reported any expenditures on sex equity, and only 
5 percent of all high school districts surveyed indicated staffing 
-changes. i& response to the law. Of the rural districts surveyed, 
only about onfe in ten reported any expenditures on sex equity*. 




Summary 

>w Because of the scarcity of> data on rural women in vocational edu- 
cation,, it is difficult to discern any direct effect that the 1976 vo- 
cational education legislation may have had on them. 

Enrollment of rural women ln«nontraditlonal programs of study is 
increasing slowly, but this could be a continuing trend of the last 
decade rather than a direct result of new legislation. There was no 
great leap forward once the new laws were enacted. In fact, few 
school districts initiated new programs in response to the sex equity 
provisions of the Vocational Education Act. 

However, there is evidence of a growing rural awareness of sex 
• discrimination and stereotyping; . and there is. also evidence of 
coramunity-by-comra unity progress toward equity. This progress, possi- 
bly influenced by the changing attitudes of local educators, may very 
well have been affected by the state policies and by the efforts of 
state sex equity coordinators. ThiSs, legislation jfiay indeed be slowly 
achieving its purpose. 

While opportunities for-woraen are improving, the gap between men 
and women remains, as does the gap between rural and urban women, par- 
ticularly in the programs offering high salaries. National data, 
though more detailed than ever* before, are still of little use ' in 
looking at rural conditions, and current information' Is still in- 
adequate for evaluating sex equity. Differences In local conditions, 
differences In intensity of training, and differences In outcomes 
still require study. - . , 
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Appendix 

, ■ / 
i • • • 

THE EDUCATION AMENpMENTS OF 1 976: v 
IMPACT ON WOMEN AND OWLS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

On October 12, 1976 President Font signed into law the Education Amendments of 1976 (Public Law 94-482). This Ism e«endJ sod 
revises the Vocational Education Act of 1963. the Higher Education Act of 1965. Title IX of the Education Amendments Act of 1972. sua 

' certain other federal education programs. The impact of the, new legislation on women and girls is $iunmM^1vthupap«r. mf" 
who *sh to inrortigam'the new law in depth, the ten at thd, few is printed in the Congressional Record of Sept 27. 1975 at page m i uw 
References to sections of the law are given in this memo in parentheses.' Alternatively, readers can obtain 3 copies of the Education Amend- 

. meats from their Congressional representatives. \ ___„- 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Women achieved major breakthroughs in thf revisioo of the Vocational Education Act For the "first time in educational program legis- 
lation, ipecific provisions regarding women's needs and concerns were written into the law . . „,„„„., the 

Jocejrowd. Tike Vocational Education Act affects all three levels of government-national, state, and local At the national level, the 
Act directs (hat the Office of Education conduct various types at' studies, administer federal grants to states and private ^groups, f «"« ««• 
duct various small scale and experimental research programs. At the state level, the Act authorizes " m "lP^" ™ of "he 

«y-0f specific purposes. That .s. the federal government offers a certain amount ol money to each J ™" „' 

states populat^nlonThe condition that the sute provide some of its own money for :he same purpose. The Act ^ " 
quiromm for intrastate distribution of vocational education-funds and spec.fies administrative requirements for opera ,ng state pro- 
gramt-States in turn distribute grants and contracts to local educational agencies or private groups m accordance with state law 

The reviswaof the Vocat.onal Education Law by. the Education Amendments of 1976 involves rwo major '""^»««« *rs .the ^ Act 
cor^idT.« »U vocational educate categorical grants (except consumer and homemak.ng educa^ and special £ 
vanuged) into a single block grant for the states, and streamlines the process by which states (pplv or edera I funds '^""J™** ' 
states^sibility in using federal funds and to attempt to reduce paperwork. E.ghry percent of fetate t block gran, , a basK grant and 

s^oin^ey berwein Specific alternatives. Second^he Ac. overhauls the method of state planning for the use of federal vocational 
education money and requires inclusion of a widerrangeof groups in the pfenning P«E?»- 0?7 . „ N „, lntent - „ 0 pMlih 

. The effective date of these changes in the vocational education law « fiscal year 1978 (October. 1977) A Nonce < ° t l "™ individuals 

money for thVr^sed Act Persons wnhmg information about the status of appropriation, should contact their Congressional represent. 

tlvCS. 

I. IMPACT ON NATIONAL PROGRAMS ^ 

At the national level, the revised Act includes several topics of importance to women. m r - 

from which to measure progress and in identifying methods being used to eliminate sea bias and stereotyping. 

m J**Z%l?ZT£%££ ^n^S^UWy wT^fbVsmXwaaui criterio* and reporting of the d.U * row 
£1 TbTacTfe^ bl^Twhl^. w^f^Su^h'Z U viewed a. crucia! not only in dderminutg the impact of the 
^ prog^s^t^^ g^in g««rol bu, also ,n evaluating the impacjf such program, on mmonty females. 

stances be eligible to bid fife these faderal contracts. 

TZ^^of Wa2 to «*. ft** A*~, Count, an4 State A^ory Counais on Vocational Etucanon (VEA .05(a) (17) * 

^'!S^til2La" councils. 'SPPOint.l by the President to the NationaJ Coupcil. and by sute governors to the State Councils. 
• . J^^^^T^^«n^^ « or itate policy concerning the admm«tr«ion of programs. Women, including minority 

- . "**]"»* J°h uTrrnrt tea discrimmation problems in >ob hunting and employment are required to be appointed to the 

— '^^SS\^mZTxn?^ uTTand.ted. The* legal requirements are important u i order ,o remedy the 
, ^XJ^PX^^aot women and mUoriries on such council... f 

' 0 \ • 

• Since the Education Amendments of 1976 amend the Vocational Education Act of 1 963 (VEA). cites to the latter are given where need- 
wry to avoid confusion. P.L 94-4« refer, to the Amendments of 1 976. 
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0 \W IMPACT ATJHE STATE LEVEL \ 

m m Mandate to Stmts to End Sax Discrimination in Vocational Education^VEA 10 1 (3)) 

O vm co ming mi dtscnmmitioa and stereot y ping in vocational educatpn programs is now included as one of the purposes of federally 
assisted state vo ca tio na l education programs, J-^-^ * 

• Swt Accountability {SZK 167(b)(4)* lOKbMlMcMptf \ r > ' * [ 

State boards or agencies of vocational education must submit five year plans and annual plans, regarding use of federal funds to the Of - * 

(fc^ of Education as a condition for receiving federal aid. In addition to other requirements, these plans must specify in detail state policies 
and procedures to assure equal access to programs by women and men. (o overcome sex discrimination and stereotyping* and to encourage 
enrollment of women and men in noo-trsriTnonal courses. The required annual program plan must also demonstrate compliance with the 
five year plan in all of these areas. * A 

These provisions are crucial because they require states to consider and act on issues generally ignored in the past — the problem of equal 
access to all vocational education programs and the specialized needs of women students in light of past and sometimes continuing discri- 
mination. 

• Eqiud Opportunity Perzonnei for Women > Coa/ew (VEA 104(b)(1) A (2); 120(b)(1) (H; ainl 109(a)(3) (b)) . 

States must designate some full-time personnel to "assist" the state board or vocational education agency m eliminating sex bias in pro- a 
grams. A minimum of $50,000 (with no matching requirement) is to be spent for this purpose, but states may also use part of the block 
grant to support additional full-time personnel. Tne duties of sucb personnel include collection and analysis of data on status of women as 
students and employees; monitoring grant distribution to insure that the needs and interests of women are addressed by projects assisted by 
the Act; monitoring programs for sex bias; developing remedied and recommendations to overcome sex bias, and dissem mating -informa- 
tion developed under this section concerning efforts ta combat s^x4rtscnmination. Also ; these personnel musf be afforded Vie opportunity 
"to review'' the state's five year plan and annual program plans 

This provision requiring some personnel to focus on sex equality is crucial because the policy- maker* of state boards or agencies have 
often paid little attention in the pasrto problems concerning sex discrimination/ stereotyping in their programs The provision helps insure 
that women's issues and concerns will be identified and that policies and procedures to eliminate sex bias will be developed and em- 
piemen ted. 

• Impact on Guidance andCo un itttng (VEA lKHb)(l)(j>: !34<a)(4>: lJ4<a)r>. I33UM2)) 

Funds granted under the state's basic block grant may be utilized to provide counseling and job placement services for women who enter 
job training programs which are traditionally male. Under "Program Improvement and Supportive J-emces ' U e 20% ol block grant), 
states must spend a nynimum of 20% of the available funds on guidance programs whicrt may include vocational resource centers to assist 
(among others) individuals out of school, seeking second careers, or entering the job market late in life, and in-service training for guidance 
counselors on non-sexist counseling and changing work patterns of women. Contracts awarded by the state may be for the development of 
nofesexist guidance and testing materials. 

These provisions are necessary to change the attitudes and behavior of guidance counselors who are in a position to influence and en- 
courage female students in setting their goals. Also, the provisions recognize the importance bf supportive counseling for women dealing 
with sex bias in non-traditional occupations. , 
a Revision of Curncuium(VEA\XHt)(2):lSUi)i3)) \ 

States have the discretion to use funds from the block grant s subcategory "Ptogram Improvement and Supportive Services'' for award- 
ing contracts to develop non-sexist curriculum- Also, research contracts may be4warded by state "research coordination units" to review 
and revise experimental curricula for any sex-role stereotyping. ft 

• Vocational Education for Adult Wornr * fVEA !2(Xb)UML) l20(bMIHk)), 

States have the duration to use their block grants for vocational education programs for certain categories of individuals, including 
hememakers and part-time workers seeking full-time jobs, women trapped in traditional jobs but who desire non-traditional employ 
ment single heads of household lacking adequate job skills, and divorced housewives who need employment: Sutes may also use funds for * 
day care services for childien of students. These provisions are important because they recognize and f upport the legitimacy of education * 
and training for adult women who have traditionally been short-changed by the education system. 7 

• Grants and Contracts to Overcome Sex Bias (VEA 131(a)(2); 132(f)) 

Under the sab-category "Program Improvement*' of the block grant, sutes have the discretion fo award research contracts, and con- 
tracts for 'exemplary and innovative*' projects of specified types (e.g. focus on rural women and those people migrating from rural to urban 
areas) which are to give priority to reducing sex stereotyping. , 

Also, sutes may use federal funds to support activities which show promise of overcoming sex stereotyping and bus in vocational educa- 
tion. 

a Teacher, an* Other Staff i VEA 1 35(a) (2» - 

Sutes may use federal fund| from the program improvement sub-category to support in-service training of teachers and other sun con- 
cerning the examination of sex bias in vocational education programs. Sutes may also award contracts for support services 'designed to , 
enable teachers to meet the needs of individuals enrolled in non-traditional job training programs." 

• Consumer and Homemaking Education ] 

Federal pants to sutes for this purpose a ust be used to support programs and services which encourage partjcrpation of both males and 
females to prepare for combining the rotes of bomtmafce? an<J wage earners. Sex stereotyping should be eliminated by developing curricu- 
lum materials which deal with equal opportunities laws, the changing career patterns of women, and men assuming homemaking respon- 
sibilities. Also, sute programs should provide horn em ski* education programs for youth and adults not currently in school, such as 
school-age parents and single parents. These provisions are necessary to up-date homemaking education in terms of present day realities 
and to encourage boys/men as well as girts/women to view homemaking education as a necessary and valuable skill. 

It ts not clear whether sutes could choose to teach sex education as part of "family Irving and parenthood education/ Jrhich states must 
include in the curriculum. * ' 

• • • • * 

Source: National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs 
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II. Women in the Rural Economy: 

t and Self -Employment 



by Ptarmigan Teal 



The "reverse" migration of population and industry away from, ur- 
ban areas in the past 10 years has brought about a renewal of public 
attention to the welfare of America's rural communities. 

Rural people welcome the return of their tax dollars but are less 
enthusiastic. about the use of these monies for programs designed to 
solve rural problems, but spawned fn ur^n centers. Studies show that 
rural Americans like to get by on their own. This .suggests that, for 
rural development efforts %o succeed, policymakers must be responsive* 
to the unique value structures of rural people and aware of the pecu- 
liar characteristics indigenous to rural economies- 

This chapter' will contribute to the small 4p*ool of current re- 
search on rural women's participation in the labor market. Drawing 
on national statistics, it will explore the changing character of 
rural women's activities during the last decade, and it will evaluate 
the effect of these changes in terns of 1) income and individual re- 
ward (e.g., personal fulfillment through work and 2) .complement to 
or conflict «ith traditional roles. The chapter will describe the 
cumulativfr-seffects^of the multiple burdens of rural working wives/mo- 
thers/ homemakers. and illuminate the social, economic, and geographic 
constraints on their productivity. ' . 

Because vocational education can make a major contribution to 
rural economies and rural women by strengthening self-employment capa- 
bilities this chapter will highlight the activities of rural female, 
entrepreneurs. It wil? assess the role of "micro-businesses? in 
rural economies in New England and, through case studies from Maine, 
Vermont, and Western Massachusetts, explore the experiences of rural 



women . 



Qualitative and illustrative information is based on -interviews 
anT-studies of rural women in New England, and on the author's exper- 
iences in growing upland working in this region. 

This information should be of. direct concern to rural educators 
who perceive vocational education as an instrument for economic devel- 
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opment. It will also 'be of interest to* those In the field who are 
not yet ajrfare of the magnitude of rural women's economic productivity 
as Independent producers or as salaried workers, 

* l " . 

Up to now, vocational programs have not been notably successful 
in preparing rUral youth to assume economically productive roles in 
their communities. There are several possible explanations for this 
failure. One is the false assumption upon which many programs are 
bfesed, that the labor market has the capacity (or, in the case of 
women, the willingness) to absorb graduates into productive jobs . 

(Rural economies are generally simple,, characterized by one or two 
major industries, either natural resource-based, nondurable manufac- 
turing, or tourism. These industries depend on ampl*, reliable, and 
inexpensive supply of unskilled and semi-skilled workers to compensate 
for spaeonal production and the economic cycles which these Industrie* 
experience. In recent years, rural population growth and increasing 
female participation in the labor force have contributed to an even 
larger supply of workers in rural areas ^ Therefore, new graduates of 
vocational program* h^ve little chance <©f obtaining jobs when they 
must compete with laid-off, experienced* workers. 

Also, incomplete labor market information has resulted in the 
modeling of rural vocational programs on urban programs designed to 
meet the needs of urban labor markets. As a result^ rural youth often 
receive training in job-specific, skills! for which Ynere are no jobs. 
And the few local employment opportunities which do exist, require 
few if any of tnese skills. 

Furthermore, thp practice of designing programs in response to 
local industry often backfires because the need for those skills may 
no 'longer exist by the time graduation takes place. 

Finally, research .has found again and again that where job opeo- 
ings do occur, many employers prefer to do their own training, and 
they place no special value on the previous vocational training of a 
•job applicant? ■ 

This characterization of rural labor markets seems to suggest that 
there is little that vocational education programs cah do to* improve 
the economic opportunities of rural residents, particularly females. 
But tnis is not so* Vocational education can be* involved in the 
economic development of rural communities by looking to another major 
sector of rural economies: small bu»lnesse8/and micro-businesses. It 
can contribute to the creation of jobs in this sector. 

The economies of many rural areas are still made up of thousands 
of micro-businessess: cottage industries; one- or two-person service 
firms; low-volume and seasonal shopi; labor-intensive manufacturing 
operations out of kitchens, barns', and sheds; s^all specialized mall- 
arder outfits; artesans and crafters; and smaJJL-scale agriculture. 
Several recent studies, show that micro-businesses are not only vital 
and active sectors of rural economies but , in terms of economic dp- 
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velopment and employment creation*, atfe often more capital-efficient 
and more stable than medium-to-large $cale industry and are primary 
sources for generating new jobs in the economy. 3 

In rural New England communities these enterprises, often supple-" 
merrtary-income or part-time operations, actually provide up to half 
the local employment opportunites . These jobs are usually close to 
or in the home and, while they may demand long hours, they are flexi- 
ble and at the same time have the potential for providing moderate- 
to-good incomes* Many rural women already operate small enterprise*, 
but their earnings are generally low. They have a substantial need 
for training in business skills that can improve their productivity. 

Many other women who might benefit from self-employment are inti- 
midated by. a society "which »extolls the entrepreneurial spirit, but 
♦discourages women from exercising i t outside the area of household 
management.' These rural women can be encouraged and trained in tech- 
nical, managerial, and entrepreneurial skills needed to marshaM and 
develop rural resources to support businesses. They could then parti- 
cipate in this vital sector of rural economies, without compromising 
the traditional values which they genuinely espouse. 

In the process of suggesting policy directions for vocational 
education, this study will summarize what is'known about female entre- 
preneurship and extract what might be useful to vocational educator^ 
designing entrepreneurial development courses for rural women. 

Rand Women in the Work Force „ 



In the past 30 years there have been dramatic changes both in the 
number of rural women working outside the home and in the kinds of 
work the^y are doing* Women, in the rural economy have 'intenstf ied 
their activities as they'have added new productive roles to their 
traditional ones or substituted jobs in the marketplace for other in-, 
comr-producing activities in the home. The same holds true for farm- 
women still on< the farm. The increased responsibilities and complex- 
ities of their lives make rural women one of the hardest working seg- 
ments of the American population.* Yet little is known about the re- 
turns tp rural women. Has the addition of a full- or part-time job 
to uncj/fminished housework and other home-prpchiction activities (e.g., 
gardening, canning, sewing, and craftwork) "brought net\gains for wo- 
men?/ Has the increased workload been necessary just to. maVftain a 
simple standard of living? 



La]f)or Force Participation 

' Almost one-half of the 34 million rural women in the United 
States today are ia the labor ford, either working or looking for 
work. Rural women have increased their participation by, 58 percent 
Since I960, when Less than a third of all rural women were in the labor 
market. 
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The work* pattern of rural women is clear in the table of labor 
force participation rates* (Table 2.1) Young umarried or newly naj-> 
ried* women have high participation rates. Then, daring their early 
child-bearing years (ages 25 to 34) their participation declines, only 
to pick up again after age 34, when those children are of school age. 

• During the seventies, slight elect-eases occurred in the labor 
force participation rates of rural women, 55 to 64 years and in the^ 
,late seventies for women 6*5 years and over. Early retirement, aided 
by Social Security arid increased pension plans may be one reason for 
this decline. Another reason, perhaps more significant, is that women 
of this age We difficulty finding^ jobs in slack rural labor markets 
and, discouraged, they Withdraw from the labor forced This "discou- 
raged worker" effect, which amounts to a form of hidden unemployment,' 
was evident in a 1975 survey of elderly women (60 years and over) in 
Maine. Three out of four of these jwomen reported that they wanted 
jobs but were no longer looking for -work (i.e., not in the labor 
force. 5 

TABLE 2,1 

Labor Force Participation Rates by Age for Nonmetro 





# 


Women, Selected Years. 




Age Group 




Percent Women in Labor Force 






I960 


1970 


1973 


1978 


14-17 yrs. 


13.2 


13.4 


(16-19yr) 45.6 


52.4 ' 


18-24 


37.8 


47.0 


(20-24yr) 57.5 


65.8 

• ♦ 


25-34 • ' 


32.9 


43.8 


50.? 


60.6 


35-44 


39.9 


50.1 


' 55.5 


62.3 


'45-54 
55-64 „ 


36.9 


43.9 


54.1 
40.0 


56.7* 
39.5 >■ 


65 & over 


9.2 




9.6 


' . 8.9 


TOTAL, 
NONMETRO 


f 

30.3 


. 36.0 

• 


43.5** 


48.0* - 


TOTAL METRO 


36.2^ 


40.8 v 


45.4* 


51.0* 


1 

* 16 years and over 




* 




Source: U.S.' 


Census of "population, 


1960 & 1970. 
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•"i IrTTiSt ^, many rurafc ^oraert mcJe in and out of t^e 
gularly, a pattern whichTcontributes .to the underestimation of ruwl 
female employment. Yet, even with th£s underestimation, sural women's 
unemployment r£*te t's generally higher than rural men's by several per- 
centage points, f b — » • \ 

* Rural ^women joined the- labor market in large numbers for a 'varie- 

ty of, reasons. Economic pressures and inflation are the. primary fac- 
tors in the high partic iffetion rate of women with young children. The 
increase i,n employment opportunities for women' in rural areas, gene- 
rated by ru^al, industrialization arffpopulatlonr growtft, has also at-* 41 * 
tracted women ,£0 jobs outside the home. Higher levels of educational 
f attainment have, provided another incentive for labor^force. participa- 

g-fgni^y expanding options . T ~~ r * ' C " ~ ' " ~~ ™~ " 

* - 

Rising rates of divorce and separation *ln rufal areas, while 
lower* than urban rates, also have contributed to the economic need 
for female heads-of-households to enter the labor jacket • In "fa£t,^ 
* orte 0^ the largest increases 'in labor force participation in the 

seventies occurred for women aged 16 to 24 years*~w|hQ were separated,, 
H divorced, or w^owe/i. 6 , ^ . . ^ c * J 

* « 

Another reason for greater participation la ffyat not all rur£l 
wpmen have the resources needed to supplement jth&ijr family, inconfes jjtak 
with Yiorte production; gardening, preserving, keeM^ small livestock. ^1 
* , Today, qiany rural woraeq live on small lots or 'f pa.rtftents , where "mfr 
they are unable to grow crops or raise animals. In some cases tradi- 
tional income-genetijting activities have apparently now matched the~l- 
level of earnings posMble. in outside employment. ■ \ * 

. \ f . 

Finally, many rural women work outside the home for tne persoin|i ^ 
fulfillment of w&rl£, the satisfacti.on^derived from earning an indepen- ^ 
dent; income, and to break the isolation of "suburbanized". ryral life* 
HoWever, given *EhA types of jobs mosX. rqral women .take and the v§ges 
they receive, the yationale of "enjoym€nt or fulfillment" must' be 
.* < rarely invoked. \ 

Occupation *gnd ^ • • # " 

An available pool of low^wage unorganized labor in rural areas 
helped to prec\lpit»te the decentf alizat^|ij of manufacturing industries 
frpra urban to rural areas in the^past two decades. Jthis increase in, 
manufacturing (and the concurrent population* grSwth? also createjf a 
need for support industries whi^h, in turn, greatly multiplied employ- 
ment opportunities. And the* growth in female employment has occurred 
primarily in "the lowest paying Jobs generated by" this process: opera- 
tive Joba, in manufacturing, 'and clerical and service jobs in support 
industries. ; % 

^ J Besides offering low wages, joks in these sectors of fe* little 
advancement 'either in *the acquisition of skills or increased earrntngs, 
over,timp. ' The 4iig^jl^ -skilpJl or educated -female workers in th^se 
4 - jobs are not 1'lkefy to be utilizing all their talents In addition, 
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these occupations are highly sensitive to fluctuations in the economy 
due' to seasonal slowdowns, national economic "recession, or. interna- 
tional competition. This latter ; is particularly true in the 'nondura- 
ble goods manufacturing indu|frits In whictfj . many rural women * are 
employed. The lack of job uMirlty in sharply fluctuating industries 
is reflected i« consistently high unemployment rates for women in 
sharply fluctuating industries.' * & 



The pattern of- job segregation in rural areas has confined women 
to the relatively few traditional^ "female" occupations.- Actually, 
despite women's efforts to enter^tiew and nontraditional fields, there 
hp been an overall increase of women's concentration in clerical and 
service jobs in the past ?0 years. In 1960, 36.5 percent^ of all non- 
metro women w o rked i n cl e ri c al - a n d - s erv i c e oc c upations; -In-t97S , 4 8.7 
percent worked in these occupations . (See Table 2.2) 

In Maine, during the 4 years from 1973^^1977, female employment 
in the state's highest paying industry, "pap#r*^nufacturing, increased 
from 10 percent orthe work force to 12.6 percent. Women brought into 
this traditionally male industry, however, yfere given the lowest pay- 
ing jobs such as clerks and un ski 1 led laborer. The hig>i paying crafts^ 
worker Jobs were reserved for men — in fact the proportion of women 
craf ^workers actually fell from 5.1 percent in 1970 to 0-6 percent 
by 1976^ Nor was this phenomenon unique to the paper' industry : during 
this same period (1970-1976) there was a strengthening of male domina- 
tion in „the high-paying craftsworker categories in almost all indus- 
tries particularly in the manufacture olf paper, in public utilities, 
and in the construction industry. 7 % 

Because woman's labor force acti.vitjes are concentrated In so few. 
occupations, rising female labor force ^participation rates have had 
the effect of lowering the average wagelin these aiready lo^-paying 
occupations. In fact, between 1969 andl 1976, the average earnings 
of .all employed nonmetro women declined! from $5315 to $"5120, t\y\s 
during a period when the value of the dollar also decreased- 



The availability of part-time j,o>fc in l^fernale*" occupations has 
Slso contributed to nonmetro women>4 low4r earnings and to higher* 
concentration In these jobs. .Yet^^nly 31 percent of nonmetro working 
women work part-time, and many of these doso Involuntarily : they cannot 
find full-tirte work, or their hours are reduced by production cut- 
backs. In Vermont, for eXahple, fully 5 perc^ /of . the female work 
force is in this situation. & m — — - \ t 

Another example. *of the effect of womenls entry into the labor 
;force occurred in the professional and managerial occupations. From 
1969 to 1976, a Took at nonmetro female employment gains in this sec- 
tor might imply J^rrespouding gains An earnings. However, the. oppo- 
site effect was|produced: average Earnings declined by 8.5 percent 
in professional occupations and 17. 3 'percent in managerial occupa- 
tions.^ One effect of uom*m£^ high rate of participation in rural* 
labor markets in the JJWs, then; has been to reduce average earn- 
ings r in occupation* which were t/jidi tionally high status, male posi- 
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V • ' TABLE 2.2 

Ocoii^onal Distribution^ f 
of NomnetroWonkjn by Percentage 



Occupational 
Category 



Percent of Women in Labor Force in Nonmetro Areas 

• . y. 

1970 



1978 



Total Number 



12,012,000 



6,886,000 



1960 



5,238,000 



^rpfessional/ 
technical . 


13.3 * 


13.7 


13.2 


• 4 


Managers/ 
Administration 


5:5 


\ 

3.7 


4.0 




S^les 




"6.3 


8.1 


V 


Clerical 


28.5 


24.3 


20.7 




Craftsmen 


2.1 


1.9 


1.0 




Operatives " - 


15.1 


' ^ 17.7 


16.9 




Transportation 


0.8 








Labor, Non-farm 


1.6. 


1.3 


o- 6 


N 


Private Household 


3.7 


'5.3 


10.6 




Service 


' 20.2 


18.2 


15.8 




Farms & Farm 
Managers \ 


• '0.8- 


0.6 


1.6 

0 


f 


Farm Labor & 
Foremen 


2.3 


•\ X ' 2 


, 3.3 





Source: U.S» Department of Agriculture: O'Leary, "The Changing Role 
cTMJonen in the Rural Economy," and Brown and OMLeary, "Labor 
* Porca Activity of Women in Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan 
America," Washington, D.C: GPO^ 1979, 
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tions. "Cheap" women workers have been substituted for high-paid 
male labor* * < 

During the 1970's, the gtp . in 'earnings between men and women 
widened nationally, with" women's earnings equally* three-fifths of 
men's. 10 However, nonmetro women's average earnings were roughly half 
or less .than half those <^ nonmetro men in all occupational groups 
(Table 2.3), indicatidg that the disparity was wider for rural 
income*. U , * 

** 

Furthermore, in 1976, economic data showed that increased educa- 
tional attainment levels^ had little economic value for rural women 
remaining in rural areas (Table 2.4). A white male with A years of 
hlghT school earned t wo and a half times more tjjgn a white female with 
the same education. in a more extreme examp^Bpthe average earnings 
of a white female with % 4 years of college education was actually less 
than that earoed by a male with fewer thap 8 years of school. Nort- 
metro black males far§d better than, females with the same^ 

amounts of education, but black female^«atfllted least of all per year 
of education unless they* had been t^xtfH£ge* These figures^ haVe 
important implications for those w^^advocate greater educational 
opportunities for rural women,, for clearly^ there is no shortage of 
highly edu^ted female talent in niral areas. 



r 



Returns Far their Labors 



Changing social an£ economic^^rces duti^ip^he paVt twenty years 
have brought rural women flooding (into the }&bor market. Interest in 
increasing female employment opporf unitie% f s^^tsta that it might be 
useful ; to examine the effects on rural women's lives of their ^growing 
involvement in the labor force «^ Are ttf^y and t#eir families better 
off /lor it? How do they feel atjfcut' their workf 

oductivity and Income sr 

' ; \ ' . - . V * 

Much as been saijd* about the Ranging ro\e of women in £he ecQno*- 
my, with the implicit assumption what wdraen are ««ovinfc ?roai nonproduc- 
tive* to productive roles in our nation's economic system. Ror many 
rural women how"er, $h<»re has simply been a substitution ot extra- 
market economic activity for labor 1 market dctjivity^ In the case of 
the farmwoman who ho Id s an off-fym Job while cohtinuidlg herl farmland 
domestic work, it is a multiplication of her productivity^! but the 
value of the resulting products ttS* not yet been adequately Measured* 

In the nation as a whole, the working wife's contribution . in 
wages to total family ,*&corae has .actuaLly declined from 26.8 percent 
in 1959 to 26.1 percentAn 1978. Tip increasing differential between* 
men's and women's earnings is partially responsible for, this decline, 
but the Increase in women's full-time labor force participation Should 
more than account for this effect* * « 

The financial .contribution 6%' working wives is of ,crucial impor- 
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TABLE 2.3 

V • / 

Mean Earnings of Nonmetro Persons 16 Yean 
and Older Employed 50*2 Weeks, 1976 



Total Amount Earned 
Per Year, Dollar* 



Ocdupation 
Category • 


Mill* 


Female - 


riui cos luim* / 

TecKnical » 


13,812 


7°, 484 


Managers/ 

AflniniB tialUio 


• 13,339 


* 

•5,928 


Cal AO # 


10,646 


3,823 


Clerical 


9,484 


5,299 


Crafts * 


-10,013 


5,493 


. Operatives* 


8,543^i ; 


A A Oft 


Transportation/ 
Equipment Operators 


8,904 


1 


Labor 


6,313 


1 


Services ~ • / 


6,934 


3,521 


Private* Household 


1 


1,654 


Farms & Farm 
Managers 


« 

8,858- 


; 1 


Far* Labor/ 
Su{>ervi8ory - 


4,025 


1 



Percent female 



54 

44 
36 
56 
55 
57 



51 



1 Figures not available; data base less than 75,000 persons. 
Source: Bureau of the Census , 
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TABLE 2.4 

Mean Earnings of Persons in Nonmetro Areas 25 Years ' 
and Older, by Race and Education, 1976 



School Years 
Completed 



Male 



White 



, Female 



^ Black 

Male Female 



ELEMEN T ARY 
Less than 8 
8 

V 

HIGH SCHOOL 
1-3 

4 

COLLEGE 
1 - 3 

4 

5 or more 



v $6,541 
7,911 

9.831 
11,981 

13,048 
15,672 
18,267 



$3,131 
3,661 

4,068 
4,998 

5,134 
6,471 
9,681 



$4,58Q^ 
5,845 

- 6,251 
7,778 

• 

1 
1 



$2,225 
2,684 



3,144 



4,72« 

5,348 
1 
1 



1 Figures not available; data. base less than 75,000 

-» 

Source: Fratoe, Frank. "Rural Women and Education," Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1979. - 



tance, especially If It raises family locate above the poverty le*el 
($6,191 in 1977). It P97J, foj example, 5 percent of all rural fami- 
lies in which both husband aqd idfe Worked had incomes below $7000 
while 18 percent of rural faailJjCin which the wife did not work ha$ 
incomes below $7000. It appea^that women's entry into the labor 
market has been es#ential -to keep thelt families above the «povei?ty 
level during the past decade of hig^ inflation. 
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However, the Increase in rural women 1 ! earnings In the labor mar- 
ket has not raised rural standards of living if inflation is taken 
into account^ XTtTiough more th#n 2 million women have joined the work 
force during the 5-year period from 1974 to 1978, the proportion of 
the rural population^iving below the poverty level remained constant. 
Median fsmily income dropped in real terms by 21 percent. 13 

With regard to individual earnings, there have certainly been 
positive benefits to rural women in having personal incomes. It is 
important to remember, however, that because of the great numbers of 
-women who have entered the rural labor force, wage levels have fallen. 
Returns for women's labor have declined 'both In absolute and, more 
dramatically, in real terras since 1970. U In fact, though vomen from 
22 to, 44 years" of age have been' the most ftequeur new entrants into ^ 
the work force*, the proportion of rural women in^this age group living 
below the poverty level h*s increased from one-quarter in 1970 to 
<£fe-third in 1977. ■ 9 J 

Rural job markets are limited in the range of job options they 
offer, >nd those opportunities that f*o exist, are primarily reserved 
for rural men. For this reason, young woraen'in the past migrated to 
urban areas to pursue their careers i This trend has diminished, how- 
ever, and women who now remain in fural areas must find work within 
the limited range of low-level occupations open to them: clerical, 
, service, and operative. For those rural women who do seek work that 
is self-fulfilling, this reality must be frustrating. M It is the rare 
woman,- muses Dunne, "who finds self-actualization in eviscerating 
chickens in -a chicken-packing plant." 15 

The labor, markets to which rural* women have access are usually 
a structured on the demand side rather than the supply side. This is 
due to the ample supply of women workers and their attachment to their 
communities and to their husbands' work location. The employer can 
.hold what amounts t£ a reserve of female workers who can be hired or 
discharged in response to production needs.. Unwioyment insurance 
makes it easier for an industryito expand and contract its workforce. 
Laid-off women workers will hang around waiting to be * recalled , or 
will temporarily withdraw from the labor force. Because of the nature 
of the jobs they hold, rural women are less likely than their male 
counterparts to have seniority systems, unions, or permanent attach- 
ments to an employer. Thus, rural women's work experiences ^pnd to 
be low-paying and highly unstable, both of Which cause anxiety and 
insecurity. 

Aspirations vs. Reality 

A look at some of dhe research done on rural Female youths 1 ca- 
reer aspirations may shed light on their chances for personal fulfill- 
ment by tjjpir work experiences. ^ f 

The Dunne <et al study of high school students in five rural 
regions of the country fpund that young females look forward to^a^k- 
ing, before and duriprmarfiage , as a source oC personal satisfaction ^, 



> When asked how they felt about combining work and marriage, the major- 
ity m id they wanted to work outside the home, regardless of economic 
necessity* (their sale petra, it should be pointed out, were not 
nearly as enthusiastic stout working wives, an attitude which has a 
substantial influence on Aral women's labor activities*) 

The females planned to stay at Home while their children were of 
preschool age, unless economic necessity compelled them to work, and 
work part-time thereafter. Despite their work plans, these young wo- 
gen intended ^to preserve child, rearing and homemaking task's for them- 
selves. This combination of "modern" and "traditional" roles is a com- 
mon pattern among rural working tAxien and has had the effect of doub- 
— ling th e ir work las J . 18 — ^ 



The vast majority of females in this study had post-high school 
educational expectations • n Pour years^ later, however, it was found 
that half of them had ended their education with high school. For 
many, marriage and children had interrupted their plans^ and raoi^e wo- 
men than had expected ended up as housewives. Did this occur because 
of voluntarily changed plans, or because upon graduating from high 
school these young rural women faced limited educational and occupa- 
tional choices? 

' Double (Triple?) Burden 

The lives of working women in rural areas seem much more diffi- 
' cult than for urban working women. Public locA transportation is 
almost nonexistent in r&ral areas, and many women do not have cars 
of their own (and apparently many do not knojft>iow to drive.) 18 Beside* 
the difficulties entailed in depending on husbands or friends in ardir 
to get to work, this lack of flexibility makes shopping, access co i 
other services (such as medical and banking), and transporting ^child- 
ren very time-consuming. 

Child care is a major problem facing rural women who need or want 
to work. "Extended family" members who once took care of the child- 
ren of working mothers either no longer, live nearby or have entered 
thfe labor forfce themselves* 19 The absence of day-care arrangements 
and after-school programs severely limits rural mothers 1 flexibility 
in pursuing work opportunities* Often informal child-care arrange- 
ments are made which, when they break down, temporarily force the 
"mother to stay home from work; and she is easily replaced. 

Most rural women feel genuinely and fervently that their primary 
roles are as homemaker and mother, numerous studies, surveys, and 
interviews have made it clear that tural women feel that the home and 
family are their responsibilities and Jheir top priorities*. They are 
not clamoring for men to share these responsibilities, nor do they 
curtail* the responsibilities When ' they enter the labor force. As 
Dunne and others have- emphasised, rwral working women have taken on 
one more JaJ) fn addition to their jobs as jiomemakers, wives,' and 
mothers (and income cases farm workers.) 20 
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The contimiation of this attitude is caretally passed pn to rural 
girls. Interviews with rural women in Vermont showed that, while mo- 
thers are proud of their daughters 1 career accomplishment*-, their 
hosts' are that these same daughters are sttongly family-oriented. 21 
Tfyty feel it is good that^women are working, but only if there are 
obligations at home.^Thie conviction was expressed by a farmwife 
!J7ith. seven children: ~"Som# women have to go out to work^who should 
be able to stay at .home with their families. The government should 
subsidize these women with a. minimum income so they can raise their 
'kids." , * 

In fact", many rural women — Vhether they work to support the 
family, to maintain living standards with a second income, or for 
perioral independence — fln^ t**m*^v** in * moral rfllomm* nvpr the 
effect their outside work has on their performance as traditional 
wife/mother/homemaker . And the resistance of their husbands, even in 
the face of financial need, can be a source of tensioo^that only adds 
to the multiple burdens which women carry. 

The interviews wffch Vermont women brought out the inrrer turmoil 
women are experiencing over this issue^ as many begin to see- the abso- 
lute necessity of working outside the home to add to family income. 
Faced with the declining value of their husbands' earnings, many women 
in the sample decided to stick it out throughingenious frugality 
until, with their children in school, they coul^fcake part-time jobs. 
One young woman with four children, after looking at the lives of 
working mothers in her community, decided she* would rather "just 
baldly ^|et by* than. seek a join ^ 

Most of those who do work, seek* part-time jwork until their child- 
ren are fully grown. But even they expr^psed tremenffoua ambivalence 
about whether they ought to h>e working at all. One mother who has 
worked part-time at the phone company for many years, "to take finan- 
cial pressure off her husband," reported feeling constant guilt 
during het\j#orl$ing hours. 

Rural women have always supplemented the family income, and there 
is no queasiness about having to share 'that responsibility. It has 
ju§t become very difficult for women k to do it these days. This was 
expressed by one 62-year-old Vermont woman^who has beer\ a storekeeper 
and post-mistress, has taken in washijig and ironing, and now canes 
chairs and sells Stanley products to earn money (she has also been 
.town clerk and Justice of the Peace): 

The wife has to do some thing **f or an income to help her 
husband — Just for , the basics, like appliances. I don't 
' ^ ^ 8 ee how a man can support a family alone unless the woman 
f " is a really good seamstress t>V . something. The days when a 
woman could preserve enough food to get through- are gone. 
Especially when so many live in apartments/ I don't know 
how they could swing it. 

In sum, the phenomenal Increase in rural women's participation 
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in the labor force does not appear ^to have yielded many postitive 
returns. Rural poverty has not decreased # The buying power of the 
average rural family's income has dropped by one-fifth, suggesting 
that, if women, had not Joined the work force in great numbers, the 
population living in p&verty would have grown 'TubstantJ^lly. 

For the individual Working woman, average wages have decreased 
in real dollar^, and the difference between her income and her hus- 
bands' % ( brothers' or boyfriends ' ) inc oree has increased*. As we have 
already pointed out, job security is limited and unemployment ■ is high 
for rural women. ^The jobs t*hemsejlves offer little advancement and 
teach few skills useful elsewhere* * 



Rural' working women are anxious about their Ability to perform 
their wife/motner/homemaker roles according to the standards that 
their mothers held — in addition to holding their jobs. The frequent 
lack of support f rom^husb&nds only adds to the multiple burdens which 
rural women carry* 

/ 

Some of the Vermont women had embryonic ideas about earning an 
income whirle freeing themselves from some of the burden and anxiety 
of holding a job: through self-employment. That they had no idea 
about how to achieve this status was evident. Orre womaM, who worked 
part time in a shop, wanted to open, a fabric/craft store but did not 
know how xo proceed. Another young woman "with a beautician's license 
feared she did not have the ^business acumen t*> operate her own shop. 
A farmwife who had five children and who worked fuller: ime as a school 
cock (including planning, budgeting, and baying) was a%are that some 
of her skills might b^e in demand -in her comnunity, hut she did -not 
know how to explore or assess the nv*rket. ' 

" There wejpe women among these Vjrraonters who were self-employed, 
some* in partnership with their husbands, some independently, and many 
on a part-time basis. Their activities included: Comnrission work for 
the woolen mills, babysitting, Vashing and ironing, sewing', wallpa- 
pering, drilling wells , salvaging junk met.il , selling fish tackle, 
raising flowers and making dried arrangements, writing for the news- 
paper, hairdressingj decorating cakes, training horses, selling Tup- 
perware, crocheting and knitting, doing freelance photography, and, 
of course, farming* The self-assurance these women displayed in the 
interviews, and the immense diversity of their *£tivittes warrant a 
further examination of lihis group of rural waaen who work for them- 
selves and are generally overlooked>by vocational educators. 



Self "Employed Women 

* A larger number of women workers in this country are self-em- 
ployed* Little is known about what they are doing, but tneir numbers 
are growing* The following is a brief discussion of what Jjs known 
about self-employed women, and a thorough discussion of one group of 
rural women who have a long tradition of sfclf-employment : farmworaen. 
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Self-employed women are generally older than women working for 
wages and salaries (see Table 2.5), which Is Indicative of the greater 
experience and maturity ordinarily required to run their own busi- 
nesses or careers. 23 Advanced education Is not a prerequisite to en- 
trepreneurshlp: two-thirds of all the self-employed women Interviewed 
had 12 years or less education; one-tenth had 8 years pr less. 

s 

More working women N are choosing self-employment as a means to 
earn'thelr living, and they have made considerable Inroads Into tra- 
ditionally masculine provinces of self -employment n However, the dis- 
parity between sexes In self-employment earnings Is substantial : self- 
employed men's earnings were three times those of self-employed wfcnen 
In 1977. 24 The number of self-employed women has grown by a (fuarter 
of a =111105 1 Q7T , * irmr.h faster rate of growth than th*t of 

^ TABLE 2.5 

Self-Employed Wemen, by Age, 1979 

Age Nonagrlcultural Industries Agriculture 

Number Percent Number Percent 

(Thousands) (Thousands) 



Total 


1,989 


' 100. 0 


186 


100.0 


16-19 
16-17 
18-19 


42 
23 
19 


2.1 


1 
1 


0.5 


20-24 


129 


6.4 


9 


4.8 


25-34 


455 


22.9 


41 


22*P 


35-44 


480 


24.1 


35 


18.8 


45-54 


446 


22.4 


59 


31.7 


55-64 
55-59 
•60-64 


286 
191 
95 


14.4 


23 
13 
10 


12.4 


65 and up 


151 


7.6 


■ 18 


9.6 



Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings , 
Washington, D.C. : GP0, August 1979. 
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3elf-employed men (Table 2.6). 1 In 197lf 20 percent of .all self- 
employed workers wdfe women; In 1979, women made up 25 percent of the 
total. Increased demands In the more female-intensiye service aad 
trade industries have drawn many women into entrepreneurship. (The 
shift from small owner-operated businesses to corporate ownership has 
contributed to the lack of increase for men.) * 

Eighty-seven percent of the self-employed women in non-agricultu- 
ral industries in' 1979 were in service industries and retail trade 
(Table 2.7). In the service industries, close to one-third were in 
pers^al services (operating beauty shops, laundries, child care fa- 
ciliBes* etc.)» One-sixth were in professional Services (e.g., medi- 
cal enterprises, such as nursing homes; social services; accounting; 
architecture; educational services). 



Over one- third of - all self-employed service workers are women , 
but within this industry they dominate the personal services category, 
making up 69 percent of the total. In jrrof essional services, whore 
30.5 percent are women, their presence is strongest in educational 
services, rtqre than one-third of the self-employed are in the Other 
Services category, which includes recreation businesses and operating 
hotels and otWr lodging places. 26 Of all self-employed workers in re- 
tail trade^^Women accounted for 38.6 percent, and for 22.6 perr.ent of 
all self-employed t*prkers in the finance, insurance, and real estate 
fiel^r: ■ 

Because of the definition of sel f-emnjoyment , these figures do 
not pdrtray a fully accurate picture of women' in business for then- 
selves. First, an individual must be primarily self-gmployed So he 
classified in this category. Therefore, entrepreneurial activities 
in addition to primary vocations — eitheV ' gainful* or homemaking — 
are not included. (Ruth Jinrfey mentions thia discrepancy in statis- 
tics on Hawaii where t-b«-rfc are 12,832 "self -employed" people, yet 
there are more than 90, 000> excise tax l'icense^.se Second, the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census in 1972, reported that there were over 400,000 
women-owned businesses in the United States, but approximately 1.5 
million self-employed women, &a differential which can be attri- 
buted, only partly to partnerships, non-reporting of business income, 
ftc. |This definition of self-employment excludes all those' women 
who tyave formed corporations who are counted as salaried workers and 
all women in agriculture and professional services 

While these definition problems very likely lead to underesti- 
mates of wooers entrepreneurial activities, self-employment among 
women still increased by over 55 percent from 1911 to 1979, three 
times the rate of growth among men. 28 

Farawomen: Self-Employment in Agriculture * 

Female self-employment in agriculture and agricultural industries 
.more than doubled in the I970 , s, while inale. self-employment in this 
sector barely increas^jU^TrTT^, there* were 186,000 women in this 
category* the. majority of whom were farm fes«idents. However, we 
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TABLE 2.6 

Self -Employment in Rural Areas, Thousands 

• • • 







1 AT A 

1979 


1978 


197 7 


1 07/. 


1 071 

17/ X 


Total Number of Males & Females: 

Non-Agricultural : 


8,621 
6,935 


8,157 
6,515 


7,575 
6,141 


7,386 
5,614 


'7,057 
* 


Agricultural , 


• 

• 


1,686 


1,642 , 


1,434 


1,752 


* 


Number of Females 


• 
• 


2,175 


1,933 


' 1,774 


1,545 


1,419 


Percent 


• 
• 


25.2 


23.7 


23.4 


20.9 


20.1 


Number of Females: 

Non-Agricultural 




1,989 


1,776 


1,682 


1,438 


# 


Percent 


• 


28.7 


• 2.8.2 


27.4 


25.5 


* 


Unpaid Female 
Family Workers 


• 


468 


* 


* 


456 


* 


Number of Females: 

Agricultural 


• 


« 186 


157 


92 


107 


* 


Percent 


: 


11.0- 


9.5 


6.4 


6.1 




Unpaid Female 
Family Workers 


• 


295 


253 


* 


257 


* 


Percent Female Labor 
Fo tee Sal f-Employed 


• 
• 


6.3 


■ 5.0 


4-8 




• 



*Not Available 



Source: NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, NFIB Fact Book 
on gmall Business; Feb. 1979, Washington^). C. . 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1975 handbook o^Women Workers . 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 1975, Table A-23. 



Waldman and McEddy, Monthly Labor Review . U.S. Department of Labor. 

Current Population Reports, P-27, No. 52. U.S. Department of Commerce. 

■ * L 
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TABLE 2.7 

Distribution of Non-fan^, Self-Employed Rural Workers, 
by Industry and Sex, 1978 

Total Non-Farm Self-Employed: 6,305,000 



Industry 



Female 
1,774,000 



* Females In 
Industry 



Male 
4,524,000 



Percent * Percent 

of of 
Females Number Pe»ent „ Males Number 



Mining, Construction, 



& Manufacturing 


4.8 . 


85,248 


6.1 


29.2 


1,322,468 


Transportation, 












& Public Utility 


i.i _ 


19,536 


8.1 


4.9 / 


221,921 


wholesale Trade 


1.4 


24,864 


'10.5 


4 .7 


. 212,863 


Retail Trade 


32.4 


575,424 


38.6 


20.2 


914,858 


Finance, Insurance 7 




t 








& Real Estate , 


5.0 


88,800 


22.6 


6.7 - 


• 303,443 


Services 


55.2 


980,352 • 


38.8 - 


34.2 


1,548,918 


Business and 












Rep . 


• 6.1 


108,336 


% - 17.1 


11.6 


\25,364 


Personal 


28.7 


509,712- 


69.2 


5.0 


226,450 


Professional 


16.6 


294,816- 


' 30.5 


14.8 


' 670,292 


Education 


6.6 


117,216 


83.8 


0.5 


22,645 


Other 


10.0 


177,600 


/fi«* . 


14.3 , 


647,647 


Other Services 
— i 

— 1 ■ i 


3.9 


69,264 


* 35.3 
m 


2.8- ' 


126,812 


Source: U.S. j)epartqlent 

< ' 1 


4 

of Labor 

V - / 
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. 'should also pay attention to, the women in the "unpaid family -worker 
catfffo?. * The-definition of ' an unpaid family work**-!* mte who works 
15 h3|i*o*>i*ore per week without pay oil a family farm or in the fami- * 

• ly agr*CMt*iral business. Approximately £0 gejcent of employed female 

• fara^resideritp fell into this category in 1979. 29 Because farming is 
r a family enterprise, it is {air to assume that those women are klso 
^^^lf-eraploye<f. 

This as-suitiption is supported by the literature on farmwives ' in- 
volvement in agricultural enterprise. 30 In fact, as sociologist Elise 
'* Boulding points out, 15 hours 4 per week is a significant underestima- 
te* 'tion of the* time farrawomen devot;e to farmwork. 31> Boulding cites a. 
1964 Census survey which reports farmwives wSrking 19.9 hours per 
week as an annual average.' Boulding estimates 41 hours oi farm tasks 
per week (in additiQn to 58 hou^s of "home tasks", *pd nek. including 
off^firra work pr side-enterprises). 

Only 43 .^cendt of all farrawomen are in the labor force according 
to the .1978 C&fcus of Farm Population^ — eithet sel f-empl oyed <- or 
salaried, or as unpaid f amily,workjers . Is it possible that .57 percent 
of all fannw^en do' no work df any kind beyortd a couplff of Hburs per 
day on the' firm, especially when less than half of all farmers in the^ 
. United States are full-time farmers? Barring -elygs at night, women 
Aist be^picking up a ^uhHantial portion of the work that men are no 
longerdoing! / " »" - 

One factor which undoubtedly skews federal labor forae statistics 
on'this^ubject -- and strongly ref lectsTriiral, -Women* s /attitudes — % 
is the lack of distinction that farmwives make between "work" and the 
rest of their- activities. ,A 53-year-old dairy farmwife'ln Vermont^ 
when asked whether she worked, easily answered no. When asked .how she ' 
spent eaclf day, It turned out tha* she did the .milking with her hus- 
band In Jthe morning and evening ,\ Including cleaning, the mllkfhg equlp- 
' ment (a laborious and time-consuming jobs), - did all the' farm accounts, 
> and spent half of the rest of Her day doing other farm chores, the 
" ' Integration of "farm" work and ."domestic" work. often makes It Impos- 
sible to separate lgp> two. Is cooking for twenty people at harvest 
time domestic orffm work? Is time spent selling calves in town on 
the food-shop.ping trip domestic or farm work? 

' TheTarra work that Boulding's farmwives reported included field 
and barn work, kitchen gardening, bookkeeping, veterinarian duties, 
andgeneral "coordinating." Most farmwi#ss do all the financial- 
recordkeeping* an increa|ingly complex task considering the capital 
* intehslvertess of many farms, the multiple credit requirements, sources 
. and means' of payment, and ttubs Idles; some women have turned to compu-. 
teri£ed bookkeeping. ProHua^vity records are also, an important 
task. On a daljr farm, for example, "careful records are kept on the 
relaptonshipJ^fween feed consumption and%)ilk production. Jhe paper- 

• work required for animal registration whenever a new animal is born 
is Another timP-oonsuming chore. ' 

Purther evidence of farmwives/ high degree of business involve- 
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ment with the farm Is that they als^p report ridding farm journals for 
technical and managerial innovation! to pass o\ to their partners in 
y farming. Indeed, iL-*he need arose,, 20 of 26 n&rmwiv£8 interviewed 
1 by Boulding felt they ctould take over management? of the farm, this 
/ high managerial self-confidence was also- expressed by the, farmwomen 
/ ,y T in Stoler's Vermont sample. More than 74,000 women in* the United 
^tatesQgii--#ffltVQperate farms, either because they have chosen this 
, * profession for themselves or because the farm's have been left to them. 

( 1 . • 

Parmwomen's Part-time Enterprises 

— 

^ Besides helping to run the farm, most farmwives have other in- 
come-earning enterprises. ~~A11 the farmwives in Boulding's study had 
either' a) on-farm eftterprises which were the women's own, but which 
used farm products, or b) enterpri-ses which were operated, on or off 
the farm, but which did not use farm products. 

% 

The f^rst category in volved*.the* further processing of farm pro- 
ducts suiih as fruits, vegetables, wool , s^heep^kios, and mapte sugar. 
Those products were sotd on the* farm, atf roadsi'de ' stands .in local 
stores, wholesale, ojr by mail, order. The farpjwomen kept accounts of 
these enterprises' separate from other famr accounts. Earnings were 
us^d to bolster the cash flow of the main farm enterprise, or to buy, 
family necessities. J" ^ 

• 

Enterprises in the second category — those nat using farm pro- 
ducts — included an Infinite variety of aetivites. Newspaper an'd 
nagazlne writing, auctioneering, -many varieties of craft production, 
^ sewing, ^babysitting, performing as musicians, shopkeeping, and hair-" 
dressing 1 are among them. 

jyitfris more than coincidental that all 26*7>f the women Boulding^ 
interviewed were engaged in orte of these activities or were employed 
off the farm, casting significant doubt on the statists that 57 per- 
cent of-' farm women are ecoifbmic ajly idle. 

The information on female self-employment,' particularly on farm- 
wives' enterprises, gives us a sense of J:he amount and «ature„of en- 
trepreneurial activity among rural women. The low earnings of self- 
• employed women, arid their concentration in only two industries, sug- 
gest that educational^nd technical assistance could enable self- em- 
ployed women to further develop their businesses. 

4? 

The labor-force statistics* on self-emplojtoent have not been spe- 
cific ah^t rural women's business activities; there is" no nonmetro 
hreajtdown in statistics ^pn self-employment. The following section, 
thert, gives a detailed description of small womep-owned businesses in 
rural New England and. is based on local research done In three diffe- 
rent parts of New England. Particular atention is paid to the needs 
of- the wo-nen runningWlese small enterprises, needs which can be met 
by innovative vocational education programs. % 
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Rural W. 



Before concentrating on New Erfgland, for comparative purposes we 
will look at the characteristics of, all women-owned businesses- 

The first survey "Of women^owned businesses, conducted in 1972 by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, 'gives a partial view of. f ^.aliTentre- 
preneurtal activity in the United St^es.^ a> e survey counted 402,025 
women-owned firms that were sole-proprietorships, and 87 percent, of 
th^m had no paid employees . It is these one-women operations which- 
more closely characterize the small independent enterprise?*, most • fre- 
quently" found in rural areas. 

According to this survey, in 1972, these one-woman enterprises 
averaged $10,000 iVgross receipts, though more than half grossed less 
than $5,000 that .year. Women's business activities, were heavily con- 
centrated in serfices and in retail trade industries, which together 
accounted for 71 percent of the tc?tal number of firms. Of these wo- 
men-owned businesses, eatlng^and drinking places, miscellaneous retail 
establishments, food stores" automotive ' dealers and gas stations, 
special trade "contractors in construction, business services, hotels 
and other lodging places earned" the mW money. These concentrations 
of women's business activities compare favorably with other available 
data on self-employed women, though the data are crude. 

Women-Owned -Business in Nonme tropoj.lt an Areas 

The 1972 surv^jf of women' s\businesses did not identify nqjjmetro 
firms, nor did it include the least populated rural counties in the 
United States. However, it did provide data on all counties in the 
nation in which they found 100 or more women-owned businesses in 
rural areas. I have extracted from the survey all available data on 
the nonmetro counties in northern New England and northeastern New 
York. ' ^ \ , 

The sum o'f these statistics, as men'tionedN^reviously, gives only 
a ve^ partial view of rural women's business activities. The data 
were derived from IRS business tax returns and Social Security Admi- 
nistration records, and therefore exluded all thosV women entrepre- 
neurs who did not file returns or pay into Social Security. Because 
of the scale and*nature of many rural women's entrepreneurial activi- 
ties, a large number of women may belong^in this category. Mo$t im- 
portant to our review of rural women' /-business ownership, the data 
did noKinclude agricultural production operations (though self-em- 
ployment \figures told us something about women's activities in this 
industry) A Nor did the survey include legal services, physicians, 
dentists, another health-related services. Finally, the issue of 
legal ownershiphversua real ownership and operation arises because, 
similar to farm operations, there are many husband-wife businesses in 
which the wives i7t*w- themselves, as co-owners. They do much of the 
running and managing of the b^nesses but are not listed as legal co- 
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owners. This phenomenon ccffitributes to the underestimation of rural 
women's entrepreneurial activity. 

One-woman Enterprises in Northern New England , • 

t 

The 28 nonmetroplitan counties in northeastern, states — Maine, 
New Hampshire , Vermont, northeastern New York, and northwestern 
Massachusetts — had a total of A, 259 women-owned firn^ with average 
receipts per firm 6f $17, 890. 34 Because we are concerned with the in- 
dividual-female entrepreneurs in small firms, we will focus on tjie 
firms with no .employees. There were 3,746 of these one-woman enter- 
prises, or 88 percent pf the total 1 number of firms In the 28 counties. 
(This proportion >of firms wjtth no employees to total number of firms 
is the same for thV nation. Se« Table 2.8) % 



These women earned more than $40 million, averaging $fO,720 per" 
firm, which is actually 7 percent higher than the national average for 
firms in the same_size category. However, earnings' varied widely be- 
tween counties. Vtomen-owned^ fins in Massachusetts aVeraged only 
$7,930, "while firms in northeastern New York had the highest average 
earnings, $11,870 per. firm, tftew Yprk's higjh average may be due to a 
very large proportion of firms J.n retai^ trade, the industry rector 
with highest average earnings. Other tjajpr differences between states 
were due to such factors as the higher percentages of women in fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate in New Hampshire and Vermont, than 
In Qther areas, as evidenced In Table 2.8. 

^^^^^ 

- The greater Income levels for nonmetro businesses *with <no em- 
ployees compared to the national average may be due to the differences 
in the Industrial composition , of the businesses / ^ The 28 nonmetro 
counties have a somewhat Jarger concentration of"i)oraen in the con- 
struction, manufacturing, transportation, and utilities industries, 
all of which have high average earnings per firm. On the other hand, 
there is a significantly larger proportion of firms in the low^earning 
service industries in the nonmetro counties as c&raparetf to the nation: 
42 perdent versus 38.4 percent. There are alsb more women in the re- 
tall trade industry and fewer in finance* insurance, and real estate. 
*> * , 

The nonmetro firtos were also compared to the same size category 
in eight nortt^in New -England metropolitan areas. Once again, nonme- 
tro earnings higher. • Average receipt* ror firms wlfh no em- 
ployees in th4|ntew England metropolitan areas were $10,594, or $126 
(1.2 percent) less, 'than nonmetro firms. Perhaps .the income diffe- 
rence i*'*a result of more business reporting in metropolitan areas 
(thtis a' greater number of ^very small firms would be represented) • 
On the other hand maybe rural • women are just more stfccessf ul 
entrepreneurs! 

In cpmparing nonmetro women-owned firms with the women-owned 
firms in the nation as a Vhole, we find th^t the one-woman business 
with no employees in rural tfew England is far from marginal. In fact, 
it appears to have done slightly better than its Urban counterparts* 
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TABLE 2.8 

Women-Owned Firms Without Paid Employees, Northeastern 
Nonmetro Counties 1 With 100 or more Women-Owned Firms, 
1972: Distribution by Industry and Earnings 
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Percent 



Gross Average 
Receipts Receipts 



Maine 
(7 counties) 

♦ New Hampshire 
(6 counties) 

Veraont 
(6 counties) 

Northeastern 
New York 

(8 counties) 

Massachusetts 
(1 county) 

* Total 
(28 counties) 



H28 \.*> 2.0 2.3 0.6 31.* 4.0 41.1 7.6 6.4 <U2, 117,000 ^10,740 

• j 

650 ■ 4.0 2.5 3.1 0.5 330.3 8.0 42.,$ 1.5 7.7 6,179,000 9 , 50D 

786 5.1 2.3 1.9 0.1 28.9 10.4 40.8 1.4 8.5 8,303,000 10,570 

,n* 9 2.9 1-1 1.1 0.6 37. fS 4.9 43. <fc 1.8 5.7 12 t 571 t OOO 11,870 

l2 3 4.9 4.1 6.5 0. 1 30.1 4.1 39.0 , 1.6 8.9 975,000 7 ,^30 

3746 4.0 * 2.0 2.2 0.*6 32.5* 6.3^ 42.0 3.4 ,7:0 $40,150,000 10,720 



All Voaen-Ovned (3) 
Pirns, U.S. 100Z 



3.7 2.0* 'l.7 1.2 33.1 9.2 37.5 1.9. 9.3 



1 Only counties with at least 100 women-owned finis are included. 

2 Other** Industries include agricultural services, forestry and fishing, 
hunting and trapping. 

3 Without paid employees. * > 



. Source; U»S. Department of Commerce 
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In oth^r respects, such as industrial composition, nonraetro businesses 
parallel all wooen-owned businesses • * 



One m9fm^4if ference between urban and rural businesses is the 
latter's lack of visibility, causfng them to be virtually ignored by 
all government units fro* the local to rhe federal level. This over- 
sight has resulted in a general lack of knowledge about the number of 
rural Tile robusinsses, the number of rural female entrepreneurs, the 
nature of ^hese^sqall enterprises, and^ particularly, their contribu- 
tion to rural economies in tei^ns^ of both employment opportuRitles and 
incone possibilities. 

Case Studies 

Some Efforts have been made^ to fill the gap in knowledge about 
small or raic robusinesses in ruraf aretes, drawing on several case stu- 
dies in New England, the following i 3 a profile of rural businesses; 
who are involved', what they are doing, their role in rural economies, 
with specific attention to the. problems women owners have which are 
relevant^to vocational educators. 

The Hllltowns of Western Massachusetts 

There 1 s a tradition of independent subsistence activity 1n New 
Kngtand. It is reflected in the surprising results of both the survev 
and the work with small-scale entrepreneurs in nine ruril towns in the 
foothills of .the B<*rkshires i n western* Massac huse 1 1 s . These towns are 
Vnpwn locally as the Hillstowns. 35 They range In size from populations 
-of< 335 to 2,300; the total population for the area is just over 9,000, 
representing a 16.5 percent increase over 1?70. The high growth rate 
is due to the rapid extension of academic institutions with their 
related support industries, and' *© some growth^in manufacturing in' 
the Connecticut Ri ve r „Val ley below.' 

L 

On a drive through these beautiful Hllltowns « once the site of 
hundreds of mills driven by ample hydropower, manufacturing a wide 
range of exports, and a major sheep-wool industry — the signs of 
.economic activity are. sparse. The' area bupinesse's now consist* of 
some general stores, gas stations, small , package stores, a building 
supply store, roadside stands selling fruits, vegetables, and maple 
sugafr products, antique shops*, a small ski area, a restaurant and 
motel, campgrounds, a craf tsperson, a chain 4 saw dealer, and a real 
estate agent.* And one cannot miss the huge logging trucks cfowding 
the roads, nor the few small dairy farms which remain. However, some * 
towns do not have- even a grocery stoje, and one town has no post 
office. From all appearances, the Hllltowns are typically sleepy, 
rural towns. In fact, the State lSepartraent of Employment Security 
was aware of only 114 businesses In the area; Dun and Bradstreet 
listed 156 firms. -The failure of government and other reporting 
sources to provide an accurate picture of smal^scale independent 
economic activity was made clear when the Hilltown Project undertook 
to list and then survey all Hllltown enterprises. 36 



By using town street lists and the knowledge of local Residents 
about their neighbors 1 activities, the Hilltown Project co«J>iled a 
list of 545 enterprises; 55 others had not yet been discovered. In 
May 1979, a survey was mailed to- 350 of these'lbusinesses , not ^ncl;*^ 
ding agricultural occupations. The 84 businesses responding provided 
employment for 428 people on a full-time year-round basis. This ave- 
rages out to more than five full-time jobs per business. When part- 
tine year-round workers were included, the average rose to seven jobs 
per business, or 581 total. Another 73- full-time and part-time sea- 
sonal jobs were provided, as well. 

The 405 non-agricultural enterprises, then , employed (or self- 
employed) approximately 2,175 people, of k which 8^>ercent were Hill- 
town residents. Therefor^, 1,892 jobs were provided by these, small 
bufrl^esses . In fact, with the addition of individuals employed in 
agriculture, all of whom were Hilltown residents, 'about half the total 
labor force of the nine towns found employment in local businesses. 

What did the survey tell us about women business owners? Ninety 
percent of the. responding Hilltown businesses were individually or 
t^ily pwned and 10 percenC^ere* corporations . Of these, 60 percent 
were own^d by men^ 26 percent by women, and 14 percent by couples. In 
other words/ 40 percent were wholly- <*r half-owned by women. Among 
the women's businesses represented in the sample were: a 100-year- 
old family-operated tool handle manufacturer, an excavating and truck- 
ing firm, a dog kennel, an antique and gift shop, a perennial flower 
fann, a toymaker, a real estate company, a day-care center, a general 
store/a Christmas tree ^grower, a stained glass artist, and a wood- 
burning stove dealer. Crafts were produced by 54 of the women 
entrepreneurs. 

Some of the major problems all of these £mall businesses entre- 
preneurs faced were: lack of short-term credit, insurance costs, 
transportation fcosts, taxes, and finding employees. Fully 90 percent 
of those surveyed wanted help in business management. They were 
interested in,: individual consultations with business professionals, 
business-skills workshops, and meetings with owners of similar busi- 
nesses to share information on acquiring these skills a/id to solve 
mutuaJL problems • 

Though not alT the women entrepreneurs operated their businesses 
full-time, more t*)an half worked in excess of 50 hour* per week and 
the average was 44 hburs per week. -Six out of seven Hilltown busines- 
ses reported using family labor in their operations, yet of this num- 
ber' only^one, out of four or the womery-owned businesses got help from 
their* families. Much of this help was from family members other* than 
husbands; only > two reported husbands* participation, one at 5 hours 
per week v another at 14 hours per w**k. ~^ — 

Men-owned businesses, in constrast, uJfd a great deal of family 
labor, particularly their wives'. In 40 percent -of the men-owned 
firms wives put in an average of 21 hours per week. Some iromen worked 
up to. 40 hours per week in their husbands* businesses. Thi* high de- 
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grM of women's lntoh«int suggests that present estimates of women 
In business end management ere such too low* . In many cashes P these 
women manage and oparate their husbands 9 businesses while the men are 
at full- tine jobs elsewhere. Wives will do the buying, scheduling , 
bookkeeping, taxes, Inventory control, deliveries, sm other business 
transactions t r 

The developed picture of women In business in the rural Hllltovna 
shove that: they own or are partners In 40 percent of all local enter- 
prises; ^hcy put In long hours, despite the "part-tine" nature of some 
of their ^businesses; few women Ufa unpaid family labor. Their busi- 
nesses, for the most pert, are young and vigorous. They operate in 
all Industrial categories and are well represented In manufacturing, 
construction, and agricultural Industries. Most Important, In addi- 
tion to providing much needed goods and services to their conDunltles, 
these woden are a vital source of; lncom# and employment in the rural 
Hill town economy. They also need to learn more business skills: 
technical, legal, advertising, management, employee practices, finan- 
cing, bookkeeping, etc. 



Micro-businesses in Rural Maine 

A similar survey of rural microbusinerses in Maine37 gives us a 
more detailed picture of the income and employment-gathering capabili- 
ties ,of small-scale independent enterprises. Eight-two individually 
or family-owned and nonaged firms with five employees and annual gross 
receipts under $200,000 were among the businesses examined. Most of 
the* women-owned businesses were micro-businesses (under $10,000) and 
were concentrated in the services industry,' with only%i few in man- 
ufacturing. Most of these service businesses sell to individuals, 
primarily within a 25-miJ.e radius of their location. The direct con- 
tact with the consumer and close relationship with are residents, as 
well as a sharp perception of the needs of the community — for which 
rural women haj^atrong skills — were very important to the success 
of those micrc^usinesses operating at a small profit margin. 

The smallest micro-businesses (under $10,000) in the sample were 
labor intensive. They had little working capital, small Investments 
in machinery and equipment, .and less than $500 invested in inventory. 
They provided employment for an averagr of 4.4 workers per business, 
half of whom were unpaid family members. An interesting characteris- 
tic of these mlcrobuslnesses Is that the smaller 'firms reported the 
least fluctuation In tfunber of employees over the year. This employ- 
ment stability is of major significance to state and local economic 
development planners; In the previous discussion* on rural labor mar- 
kets, it was seen that larger rural industries readily expand or con- 
tract the .size of their work force without losing .their workers, cau- 
sing hardship and insecurity for a maj'r portion of the rural labor 
fforce. 



The Maine study also found *t hat the smallest businesses did not 
pay lower wages than the larger firms. Of the businesses that paid 
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less than minimum wage, 63 percent* haS sales of $60,000 or more. 
Wages, then, did not increase as the businesses grew. This is a clear 
refutation of the charge that smalj . rural businesseat only provide 
marginal employment opportunities. 

Aside from insufficient capital (a problem of mofct entrepreneurs) 
a major problem encountered by rural entrepreneurs in Maine was their 
lack of experience and business "know-how," particularly in managerial 
and administrative areas. The problems ranged from basic difficulties 
with business structure to a lack of daily administrative management 
skills. * 

Even for well-established businesses, on-going problems were pri- 
marily in the area of management and administration. Forty percent- 
of the. micro-businesses in the Maine sample cited this as the number 
one problem they faced. The absence of this skill — or someone to 
teach it — was so crucial that the majority thought that mismanage- 
ment — rather than lack of capital or marketing difficulties — was 
the main reason for rural micro-business failure. Also, it was disco-, 
vered that the smallest businesses did not utilize free sources of 
business assistance' as much as did larger firms. It was not reported 
whether this was due to lack of .awareness of their existence or be- 
cause those sources do not (or were not percei ved to) offer their h e frp - 
as readily to the smallest entrepreneurs. 

Other major problems for the new enterpreneur were: developing 
a clientele and becoming k'nown in the marketplace. Because markets 
for most raral businesses a£e established by word of mouth, it is 
difficult to hang on untllbuslnesses become self supporting. 

4 

Vocational Education Pofcgr. Eauj eus uri al 



DcvefapuMt and Bnrinsas SUOs TraUbg for Rural Women 

Rural women continue to enter the labor force fn record numbers 
to compete for unremunerative, unstable , ^and unsatisfying dead-end 
jobs'. Economic" need is clearly the liotivation. Yet, if self-employ- 
ment is a more flexible, independent, fnd personally rewarding alter- 
native, why aren*t more women seeking N^o meet fcheir needs this way? 

Two possible reasons have direct relevance to vocational ^educa- 
tors; rural women lave been socialized and educated to perceive their 
income earning activities only as employee*, and 1 extra-market income- 
generating activfties have not been lucrative enough/>fco-*nbatitute for 
wage-earning jobs. I 

This suggests two courses of action for vocational educators* 
They could train women for successful self-employment, which would 
address problems associated with the lack of gdod job opportunities, 
the absence of adequate child-care facilities add transportation, and 
the clear priority placed on family responsibilities .* And second, 
they could respond to the woeful need for a wide. range of business- 
related skills, indicated by the data from New England. The economic 
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development implications of enhanced female entrepreneurial activity 
and achievement in rural areas are self-evident. 



Entrepreneurial Development > 4 

Vocational education programs have traditionally focused their 
efforts on preparing students for outside employment rather than self- 
employm4fU or job-creation. And in the case of rural female students, 
even preparation for wage-earnir\g status -has not been given a clear 
priori tyT" ^ 

Most training programs for rural women have not offered ,\n ideo- 
logy of sel f-manag«raent or economic self-sufficiency.*** T^e *hsenre 
of a self-employment orientation in vocational education is partlcu-' 
Varly evident in the programs available to most females: consumer 
and horaemaking education, office and health occupat ions . 39 Consumer 
and hora^aking education is not preparation for employment, and job-, 
in the health and office fields are traditionally provided by others 
— &te female must seek work from someone else. 

The occupations for which young men are prepared, however, are 
mast often in specialities wi.th long traditions of self-employment, 
particularly in rural areas; e.g., auto mechanics, carpentry, welding, 
plumbing" and heating, agriculture. While jthese skills are not taught 
for self-eraployraent as s^:h, there is an implicit assumption (mani- 
festing itself in educational materials, class discussions, and 
on-the-job-training experiences) that a young man might use theso 
skills to set up a shop in his garage of barn, or buy a truck and 
work as an independent tradesman. 
• 

Until recentlyy women in America, were never encouraged to nurture 
entrepreneurial fantasies or to publicly display prida*4n their entre- 
preneurial success. Women always had to justify their business acti- 
vities, by "earning additional money for the family;" for men it was 
always acceptable for business to be an end in itself. And the self- 
effacing term "*pin money" was used for many years by women who were 
in fact buying basic family necessities with the proceeds of their 
small, enterprises. 

Vo^tlonal education never encouraged its female students to con- 
sider^Bp possibili ty of using their technical skills to create their 
own |^E*esses. In fact, vocational educat ioiAja ter lals do not even 
sugge^^Blat "female" occupat ions c ould be the^Rses for self-employ- 
ment. ^PPr do these materials present role* models of women who have 
successfully turned their expertise into money-making, enterprises. 



For example, neither a two-year child development course nor a 
day-care aide program mention the possibility — or the "how to" — 
of establishing and operating a day-care center. Horaemaking programs 
do not suggest that many homemaking skills — given some imagination ^ 
research, and market exploration — could be the bases for small busi- 
nesses. Beautician training does not teach how to aotually set up a 
business: determining demand and location, obtaining financing, ad- 
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vertising, recordkeeping , taxation, etc. (Many womeri do, of course, 
manage to set up their own businesses, but without the help of educa- 
tional preparation.) 

% ~ 
By now it is a well-established fact that the entrepreneur is not 
"a rare animal' with elusive character, with^certain qualities from 
Mf'th." 40 Entrepreneurial skills can be aequirW and developed through 
educational programs. Vocational education is well suited to devel- 
oping and preparing entrepreneurs in conjunction with teaching SkilTs. 
It is the mastery of these skills which give a potential entrepreneur 
the confidence to undertake the "calculated flak" necessary to start 
one'** own business* 41 Provision of technical > skills alone, however, 
will not create a site^essful entrepreneur. 

Female Aspirations and Entrepreneurship: Do Rural Women Want to be 
Self-Employed ? 

There are those who feel that the suggestion that entrepreneurial 
development might be particularly productive^ for rural women is seri- 
ously off-target. They might even cite studies of^yral high school 
girls' limited occupational aspirations as evidence that training in 
entrepreneurship would be wasted on them; that, in fact, they might 
ndt even sign up for\courses so label#d-> 

indeed, what has been described as "occupational myopia" in rural 
females was observed in the Southern Yout € fi Studies 4 * which found that 
the tendency was to limit their working/goals to a few occupations, 
principally beauticians, nurses, secretaries, and school teachers. 
On the other hand, Faith Dunne's more recent work on female youth 
aspirations found that there has been a slight shift away from higMy 
stereotyped job choices toward non-stereotyped occupations, many of 
which lie within the independent or self-employment frame of work: 
manager, accountant, veterinarian, physician. 43 
• 

The problem With occupational aspiration research, however, is 
that it tells us nothing about the preferred structure of aa indivi- 
dual's work life, the Duncan acale and othera ^tfgd ^ to measure levels 
of aspiration are, construe ted, for example, wfTHSht^regard to: how 
people hi»p£ or perceive their work lives will mesh with their social 
and family lives; whether they want to work alone, with a partner, as 
part of a team, with or without (and what kind of) a boss; l^rels of 
responsibility desired; daily demands and challenges; supervisory or 
follower status;, part-time or full-time. Because of the stereotyped 
conceptions of the creators of s^ch scales, these characteristics are 
not tafken into account. 

However, if two young women choose to build their .careers with 
secretarial skills, one may envision herself working in a secretarial 
pool with 20 other secretaries, while the other may envision herself 
'as the -owner /manager of a typing service or temporary help agency. 
Likewise,^ a woman who chooses' restaurant work could be thinking about 
cooking at the local -diner, or she could be thinking about owning her 
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own restaurant or aerating a catering service out of her home. In 
other words, no one has measured either the entrepreneurial aspira- 
tions or the ideal "works tyle* of the rural female. Thusr, preferen- 
ces for self-management, or any other type pi workstyle and environ- 
ment are not observable in the ratings. 

Entrepreneurshlpr What is It — For Women? 

The literature on entrepreneurial identification and development 
offers *a wide variety of economic, sociological, psychological r and 
political factors which determine t*he^ likelihood of a person becoming 
an entrepreneur. _ 

Economists focus not on the individual's characteristics, but on 
the availability of input — e.g., technical and managerial knowledge, 
financing — as the primary determinants pf entrepreneur ial jiej^e4rop- 
ment. In this respect, effective ' education and worJt.-*r5c'perience is 
essential for rural women and technical and managerial skills will en- 
able them *to develop economic opportunities ip<6 economic gains. The 
need for increasing the availability of capital to women entrepre- 
neurs, rural and ujban cannot be questL&ffed. 

Sociologists suggest that family background is a malor factor 
influencing entrepreneurial tprfdencies. (This is supported by the 
occupational literature, wj*tch shows that the occupations chosen by 
offspring are still predicted on their parents 1 occupations.) In 
fact, the American Management Assocation survey of women business 
owners found that half of them had family members — usually father, 
brother or husbaoa — with experience in enterprise formation and 
operation. 44 A California survey of women business owners also found 
.this associat.ibn to ^be true. 46 While a family tradition of entrepre- 
neurship is/not necessarily a prerequisite, sociologist Gene Was^ 
suggests t/hat it often does give individuals a certain degree of 
entrepreneurial "readiness* 1 and a set of attitudes which enable them 
to recognize and take action on opportunities Tf\ the environment. 46 
Those^without family traditions , however , can achieve that Readiness 
through education and experience, though possibly perceiving opportu- 
nities somewhat later in life. 

Psychologists attempt to isolate the personality traits of entre- 
preneur*, generally coming'up with characteristics such as: need for 
achievement, need for power, creativity, propensity for taking risks, 
independence, and leadership. These character traits-, with which our 
society topically describes the successful businessman, are generally 
sex-specific: masculine. They are not socially acceptable to women. 

It is not far-fetched to surmise that many female entrepreneurs, 
when measuring themselves against the male-associated "requirements 
for success, M find not only that they fall short, but that they are 
not' interested in acquiring those traits. The difficulties of enter- 
ing the business world with such negative associations are particu- 
larly acute for the rural women trying to adhere to their traditional 
roles while becoming economically product^vp. 
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How, then, do female entrepreneur! reconcile the necessary but 
undesirable traits of the "successful buslhessperaon" with the desi- 
rable female characteristics (thv ls f deslraW^to females)? It ap- 
pears that women are now In the process of redefining entrepreneurshlp 
make It acceptable to themselves. 

Ruth S. Finney, one of the very few sociologists to have. dope re- 
search on female entrepreneurship, has found, that women entrepreneurs 
describe their reasojwvf or starting a business, the personal character- 
istics they jpnslder ufteful in business, and the meaning of business 
activity In their lives In an entirely different — and nonmascullne 
— way. 47 These women saw themselves In business primarily to help 
or please others and to meet community needa. 

Finney's Interviews of women business-owners In Hawaii ^showed 
that, "the women seemed to want approval, appreciation, and recogni- 
tion that what they^ate doing was appropriate — for women. "** This 
observation was boriSr out in their reasons for going into business^ 
Out of a prepared lisk of thirteen reasons, the most popular was, "I 
had a gbod idea and wanted to create something with it." Other possi- 
ble answers with the same idea, but subtly stressing competition, were 
not popular, indicating that creativity is more acceptable in our cul- 
ture. The second moat popular choice was, "X wanted to give £ nepded 
service or product to others," underscoring the point made above. 
Other popular choices were "I knew I would be good eft. it," "1 wanted 
to set my own hours and ray own place to Work,** and "I got tired of 
working at a dead-end job' for someone else." 

Thus, Finney suggests, the motivating factors Y&r N women entre- 
preneurs may be creativity and helping others, rather than competi- 
tion: "To work hard and to compete in the interest 0f others rather 
than one 1 s self feels different, looks different, and is more soci- 
ally acceptable for most women." Finney . recommends that, if the cul- 
tural norms for a particular group of women arfe not compatible with 
the stereotype of the entrepreneur, en£repren£urship trainer^* should 
wor k to reinterpret the nature of the entrepreneurial experience and 
use that reinterpretatiqn to encourage entrepreneurial entry. 49 

4 \ 

The relevance of Finney's work to the problems of developing en- 
trepreneurial attitudes in rural women is clear. By redefining what 
being /a woman in business" means ^ personally, .and in relation to the 
family and the community, rural women may find it much easier to com- 
bine their traditional roles with their business activities. 

The following is a list of suggested approaches to an entrepre- 
neurial^ development course for rural womten. 

1. Develop an awareness of the phenomenon of entrepreneurship, 
»• interpreting it in terms to Which rural women can relate. 

2. Create a positive atmospher^ in which to, consider entrepre- 
neurial ventures as potential careers . f 
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3. Draw on ava ila :>ie entrepreneurial experiences ( f rom the fa- 
mily and the e*nmunity, and from rel'evant jobs or volunteer 
work, they might have done). . ( ' . 

4. Bring in fera*alje entrepreneurs from the community. These 
role models c*n contribute; to discussions of all the ele- 
ments on the ^ist. 

ity need9, drawing on uo-ien's awareness *nd 
f community values and resources. 



5 . Discuss* coramun 
appreciation 4 



6. Evaluate skillls which could be used in an entrepreneurial 
way to fill those needs. 

7*. Help women, to perceive and gain access to opportunity struc- 
tures in the community. Expose them to networks of social 
and physical resources that support new ventures. If those 
networks do not exist (or do not exist for women), discuss 
ways in which women can create them (e.g., cooperative^, 
support groups, day care centers, business assoriat ion) . 

8. Help them to develop insight into problems ajid prospects of 
entrepreaeurship: raother/wi f entrepreneur role, sexism, 
life-stage planning, social acceptance, and so on. 

9. Discuss business requieraents and attitudes (such as hook- 
keeping and self-discipline). * 



Discuss' previous sex-stereotyped avoidance, such as math, 
which women must overcome. 



11. Arrange on-the-job training with specif ic. -emphasis on ob- 
serving entrepreneurial behavior, and acquiring entrepreneu- 
rial experience. 

12. Continue to encourage women to enter nontrad i tional skills 
V^as to give them more experience for diversified^ 
entrepreneur ship . * * 

13. Encourage men to work on overcoming sexism. There is £roof 
that : women's business successes are tied to the support 
° f <* Cheir husban<l8 *p d families, and that women's successes 
cortti>i*tt*«»^£ the economic well-be^ng of their families, 
their communities, and their husbands' businesses. 

0 

Tt should be looted here that there^are entrepreneurial develop- 
ment courses designed for vocational education programs. The courses, 
however, are primarily offered at the posbaec/ndary level. The fact 
that the majority of ruj^al females, never go on to post-high school 
training, and the evidence that occupational aspirations are developed 
ve*y early in life, would indicate th*£ exposure to entrepreneurship 
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as t a career option m^t ta£e place in early high jphool at the^ 
latest. . !► 4 f ~ 

Business Skills for Women Entrepreneurs * 

If the first problem facing vocational education in rural schpols 
is how to introddfce tjtte concept of entrep^eneurship to women, the 
second ^problem Is ond* which vocatiMal education is well^situated to 
• address in its Wogram:, the need tor courses to help, rural women 
j already in 1>usloe 





'* As we *iave Seen, 90 pe^ent of r women in small rural businesses 
^ in the Hillfowns of western Massachusetts need assistance with tausi- 
„ ' ^ r heap management, planning, obtaining credit;, bookkeeping, tax- and le* 
gal matters, marketing, .advertising, dealing 'with employees, and 
government regulations. Microentrepr.eneurs in Somerset Country, Maine, 
* * feel that .lack of management skills^ the* greatest ,*faeat to their 
sufccess. Craitswomen all over Maine Ire earning poverty-level incomes 
•as they struggle -with plan ning arid marketing problems. Women entre- 
« preneurs in CalifornldMLso stressed the need for business courses 
to help them prepare 'for business ownership. ' Rural women ip Vermont 
did not know how to go about starting a business- 

• ' Cfetfrly, there is a great deal of entrepreneurial activity U 

* , rural areas, and woufcnls 'participation in business ownership and self- 

employment is growing. Vftural women 1 s business earnings, however %Jy e 
^ low, and they are voicing their preference fo* assfstan^ and trpttfing * 

In practical business skills over "persona? d^lc^ent" /kills. f 

Women* in Finney's Hawaiian survey were asked what their /training 
'needs were -in two areas, personal and technical. Women in' agricul- 
tural^ businesses (representing rural communities in general), reported 
that' theit .personal needs were clearly' related, to their business 
lives: they .listed problems such as how to combine business aod fa- • 
£ . mUy, how to handle crises, how • to lessen risks, and how to Learn 

from mistakes- In -the technical are*, their top six needs were:' 
' learning about taxes, . accounting, cdsh flow; learning management* 

^ techniques; and learning about credit and insurance* 

^v- \ * ft . , * 

<» * * * ■ i* 

% ' -Another indication of the large* amount' of * interest in -this are* 

was the high decree of participation by women in the HiHtown Project's 
business skilly workshops helf in one of tKe local schools. Postse- 
conxlary vocational' educaj^on could well address these needs. The \ 
Hllltown VorksSf^ wtifch were ge&red, specifically to small busines- 
<% ses, cottage industries, and seat-of-the-pants enterprises, covered 

, issues such as p*#duct and market definition, how>*to research your 

' business (sources of information), business plans , a^art-up c6sts, 
credit, banking,, buskies* law, cost/price analyses, recordkeeping, 
taxes, advertising, and other aspects, of running a small business, 
~" / Uncludin^pommon mistakes and pitfalls. 

■ - w * - *. .* " 

One irijArtant side product of tlj* workshops was>that 35 Hilltown , . ^ 

businessfeofde became ^ocquarinted vith each other. They learned about 
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erich oBfer^ businesses, contributed stifcgestions (an* experiences) to 
8olv ^1$ n ? ; .WQttyr's business problems,, and shared ideas and pips on^ • 
how ttrsuceeed in business in rural communities. Being an independent 
businessfrerson in a rural anfr can be lonely and difficult. The work- ^ 
, shop participants enjoyed and benefited from the sense of being part 
of a business Community. In fact, they also began to* investigate the 
possibility of forming a community development corporation for the 
nine towns. ~ 0 - 

** * 

* The benefits of integrating vocational education with rural eco- 
nomic development activities are^ clear; but a conscious decision is 
necessary on^ the part, of rural vocational educators to approach their 
work with* activist attitudes . * 

Vocational courses for^v&nen can also explore new income-genera- fa 
ting id?A,s, such as farm tourism, bed-and-breakfast -JUns , woodlot ma- » 
nagement, new cash crops in agriculture, or further, processing of cur- 
rent farm crops (cheese?). Nqir sh&uld the benefits from nonprofit 
enterprises be ignored (they c**create jobs, too)\ such as barter 
services, fcood-buying or cahningcooperatives , and day-care oenters. 
s Also, women should be encourageT^to participate in activities which 
produce goods or services for which there is a year-round demand in 
the, local market place (as opposed to tourism and export markets). 



In addition to offering courses relevant to their needs, most 
^ Important in ensuring ^posftive contribution to women's errtrepren^u- 

* * 4 * rial activities is that the vocational- programs be both accessible 

and affordable to rural vforaen. " % 

Coordinating Needs, Tralnln'g, and Community Awareness 

*> Other institutions and agencies also have roles to* play in help- 
ing to develop and support rural yomen entrepreneurs. Vocational- ed- 
ucation programs should seek to coordinate thei-r training programs 
with these groups at all times;. « 

^jfc. , The Small* Business Administration, far example, currently has 

"ittle visibility ,in rural *reas, due in some part to under-staffing 
and in^latge part to ignorapce of rural business activities. Howler, 
they coutd extend their educational outrefcch ^o * rural areas', even if 
only through wider dissemination of tHfeir literature. A major step 
forward for som,e micj^msinesspeople, particularly wom^n, is to learn 

* that they; are" indeed in business (not just easing "pin money"). 
„ Other r » ur ^ -worne^ need to b$ told , they fean be, in business. 

The Small Business Administration's Small Business Institute, lo- 
cated in colleges around the nation', should try tb get participants 
. * out to rural businesses that need^elp more, perhaps, than the record 
stores trying' to^ get 'off the ground >.on the fringes of college 
campuses, ■ , 

The Small Business Development' Centers beginning to proliferate 
ground the country now shoilld develop outreach programs not only for 
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women* but for rural businesses, both male- and female-owned. 

The American Association of Community and Junior JJo liege* re- 
cently developed a women business-owned 'orientation and* counseling 
program and durriculura which they arc^ now Introducing to junior and 
' 9 coramuiwLty college faculty around the* nation* Junior and community 
colleges have been offering business skillr courses for some time, 
A^but they must recognize that, as widely dispersed as. their compuses 
are, they are not atyays a<pesslbl€f to rural women. These colleges 
should consider off-campus courses, thus getting the faculty and 
'resources out Into rural communities where *^jf* e women can take advan- 
tage of them.r * 

Women's business organizations as well as. women members gf Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other male-doriinated business groups, should also 
be encouraged to extend their support and activities to rural women 
business-owners \ Serious Interest In their; enterpris$s~Trill Hfcfcg ru- ^ 
ral women to consider their businesses seriously and' to oveTcoAje the 
"WdLl, It's ngjj really a business " syndrome , 1 Which 'stunts* eattepre^ ■ • 
nei?lal development. CJ 1 

* * • 

Government economic development agencies should be made aware of 
the Importance of mlcrobuslnesSes to rural economies. 4 Knowledge of 
«the contribution to Income and employment already made ^^£hls sector 
as welJTas awareness of potential Contribution might encourage thise 
agencies to develop much-needed support programs for such businesses. 

* 

Women must also learn to organize themselves Into operative 
groups to overcome Institutional barriers. Buying, producing, and 
marketing cooperative? may be necessary, and rural wpmen, many of 
whom are alrady experienced In cooperative work, should learo to use < 
this, method to advantage. 

Since credit unions and revolving loan funds may be the only 
^readily available sources of funding, women should become knowledge- 
able enough about them to take f/ill advantage of their availability. h 

Community developmept corporations should be 'Supported and thtey, 
la turn, should recognize the legitimate needs of female entrepreneurs 
J^^fnd support them In their efforts. 

Studies of local resources , . technological choices, and nfarket 
. , possibilities should he made available "so that women can use, them to 
initiate or enlarge entrepreneurial activities. / 
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III. Farmwomen and 
Vocational Education 



V 

by Frames Hill 



The purpose of this chapter is to analyze farmwomen' s occupa- 
tional roles and determine the ways in which vocational education 
programs can assist them. For example: How. can vocational education 
programs help solve the job-entry problem? What combination of gene- 
ral, skills and job-specific skills would be most useful for' farmwomen? 
And what are the most beneficial — and appropriate — contributions 
that the public and private sectors can provide in such education? 

To explore these questions, I conducted research among Midwestern' 
farmwomen and also reviewed data from research conducted 4 among farm- 
women in other regions of the country.! My research included semi- 
structured, tape-recorded interviews with 103 farmwomen, most of them 
married women who herped operate commercial farms • Though most of 
the farms were medium-sized, the sampling ranged from very- large farms 
to some part-time operations. The latter — including farms -operated 
not so much as businesses but as a return to .the land — were the ex- 
ception in my sample as indeed they are in the Midwest. 

The paper is concerned with: , 

• * Farmwomen- rather than all women living in rural areas — an 

important. if sometimes elusive distinction. % 

0 Agriculture as an occupation and a business, not as a rural 
setting. 

#* 

• Women already invplved in agriculture. The reason: lack of 
capital, not lack of skills, Is now a major barrier to en- 
tering agriculture as a«f*ra owners-operator. 

• Vocational education frqa the standpoint of farmwomen' a ne«|di 
and constraints rather than those of educational institutions. 

0 different groups of faravomen .including full-time comnercial 
operators, part-time, farmwomen. with off-/arm Jobs, and 
farmworkers. 
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Cnhnrml Context of Rami Vocttkml Edncatiom 

Rural America Is not a museum filled vlth picturesque characters 
. | embodying values markedly different from those pf other Americans. 
J Well-intentioned romantics are unequipped to understand the values 
and needs of contemporary American farmers. Other than people who r 
have returned to the land to live lives of voluntary simplicity, 
American farmers are capitalists who want to make a legal dollar ~ 
or preferably two. * % \ 

/ 

Farmwomen spend less time today tending vegetable gardens and 
qannlng, pickling, and preserving the family food supply. %0m Microwave 
ovSns and convenience foods have changed the lives in agrarian America 
as well as in the cities. When farmers see themselves as different 
or feel thai society sees them as different, it is as muctj a source 
of anxiety as It is of self-satisfaction. Culture is shaped b^ 
regional and class differences, but the general contours of t^P 
mainstream culture share some similarities. * 

. * 

■- Most women interviewed in the Middle Vest still bridle at what 
they take t6 be urban condescension toward fanners. Almost every 
woman interviewed related some horror story of social snobbery. For 
•xample, a Wisconsin woman in Washington, D.C. to testify before 
Congress on dairy price supports was asked by the elevator operator 
"at her hotel whether she had ever been in an elevator before &nd 
whether there was indoor plumbing on her farm. These personal experi- 
ences reinforce the general feeling that urban people still regard 
farmers as backward and benighted. Any suggestion that farmers 

* should, be rustic and picturesque is likely"" to be greeted with an 
outrage that^ cannot be understood by romantics, especially those 
from privileged urban backgrounds . Farmers react against the idea 
enshrined in American folkways and in American academic scholarship 
th*t the best and the brightest moved to the city, while the timid, 
the mentally impared, and the backward stayed on the farm*2* 
Farmers might like to suggest that they are better than urban Ameri- 
cans — harder-working and more inclined to uphold cultural values — 
but they are overbearing about these claims.. They seem willing to 
settle for being regarded as similar to the middle class in the 

t dominant urban-suburban sector* of American culture. 

I Most farmers are capit^^sts. This is especially true of those 

commercial farmers who try to, make a living from their farms. It is 
less true — or not at all true — of part-time farmers, hobby far- 
raers, or back^to-the-land devot-ees. Perceptions of commercial "fami- 
ly" farmers as part of a neglected, backward rural group that re-^ 
quires compensatory programs will simply alienate farmers. 3 Whether 
farmers should, in their own self-interest , make common cause wi t>h 
other ^sectors of the rural population is beyond the scope of this 
paper. The fact is that they do not. .A similarly important fact is 
that non-farm, rutll people, rural organizations, and rural advocates 
do not reach out "to farmers as part of a larger "rural** constituency* 
For example, in December, 1977; the Board of Rural ^erica, .Inc.,' 
voted not to include a farmer on its Board. Or, to be more* precise , 
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the motion to do so died for lack of a second. For their part, farp- 
women find many gatherings of rural women too "Appalachian," a code- 
word for too strong an orientation toward the rural poor. 



Farmers have paradoxical attitudes ' toward government programs. 
Although they are beneficiaries of commodity programs, government 
ownership and Operation loans, and a government-financed research and 
extension complex linked to the land grant universities, farmers' or- 
ganizations nevertheless routinely go on record for less government 
interference. Farmers, whatever the incongruence between their beha- 
vior and their articulated policy y&OBt ions, donotturn first to govern- 
ment programs in the non-farm components of their lives. q 

Educational institutions are probably more accepted by farmers 
than other public service organizations, but the content of the 
programs and the ways they are presented will be important in the 
response of farmwooen to new initiatives. Romantic attempts to make 
ruraJL America 4 museum where the urban middle class can to go relax 
&om the tension of the "real world"' will meet nothing but scorn and 
rejection. Vocational education programs that preach to farmpeople 
about the cultural virtues .of their lives despite the economic 
disadvantagea will sound * something like the colonial * administrators 
who, while seeking to "civilize" the "natives," jeverthe^ss wanted 
to convince them that seeking European jobs and European standards 
of living would destroy the integrity of their cultures. 4 

\ 

• ' 4 

Different Roles for F ara women 

Women as Farm 6wner-0perators 

Defining the population of farmworaen is a difficult task for two 
reasons. First^ it is unclear .how various censuses have defined 
"farming" and how these different definitions have been applied. For 
instance, is a "farmer" an owner or an owner wh© also operates a 
farm? Census data indicate ^that almost 9 percent of American farmers 
are women. This says very 'little about the relation Between women 
and their farms. Second, women who farm as partners in kinship units 
hav* usually not been counted as "farmers.". The census in all its 
population counts, has never solved the problem of how to classify 
women who work with their husbands but are not 'listed as owners or- 
workers. The simplest way has been to ignore the women as co-contri- 
butors, as owners, or operators, or workers. Women's only hope df 
being recofded in the census as individual participants in agricul- 
ture was to be single or to be a hired worker. Wives were not coun- 
ted. As a result, they did not count. Married women's roles as farm 
owner-operators have been hidden from history by a screen of cultural 
myths about male gallantry aod female delicacy . From this perspec^ 
tive, men farm and «women merely "help" — even when they are perfor- 
ming the same tasks' for the same number of hours. To talk seriously 
about women's roles in the farm operation — beyond the occasional 
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bow to the "little ladies" by. the agrjLculJ&ral press or at farm 
actings — i§ to enter a new area. Understandably, educational 
institutions have done*li||le to help women perform in roles that only 
the wontn themselves knlw — or actai'tted — they were doing. 

While the problems of defining and identifying "farmwomen" in 
national datr persiat, farmwomen themselves seem increasingly asser- 
tive about their roles and their needs. My research shows that well 
bvfer half the woiien interviewed and surveyed identified themselves 
as either rfarmers" or farawives, but rarely as simply "housewives ." 
These women report that this is a 'change' in self-perception during 
their own lives and is also a change from* the self-identities of the 
wowen in their mothers 1 generations/ Farmwomen in other generations 
also worked. The change is that women seem to be deriving more per- 
sonal g^tificatjon from this work. * 

Farmworaen's interests in farm-related topics is evident in the 
policy statements of the new farm*#omen f s organizations.' American 
Agri-Wanen, Women* Involved in Farm Economics (WIFE) , United Fawn 
Wives , and Concerned Farm Wives ,are all agricultural policy organisa- 
tions. They were established during the 1970 's and their memberships 
are still increasing. The organizations now exist in most* parts of 
the country and they have begun to have an impact through lobbying 
in Washington and in various state capitals., _ % 

In addition, there are several auxiliaries of male-dominated com- 
modity organizations, these auxiliaries to'dk on nev Jjf les during the 
1970 r s f and their members assumed the major r^frponsibfllty for produce 
promotion and for a more broadly conceived public relations effort to 
build better relations between producers and consumers. JParmworaen's 
active interest in the running of their own businesses comes as a 
surprise only to those "good old boys" "in the agricultural establish- 
ment who have always been convinced that "farmer" is a male noun. 

** Contemporary farmwomen perform tnrere main roles: managerial, 
technical, and financial/marketing. These roles, having changed ra- 
pidly, have begun to require more precise expertise as farms have be- 
come more fully linked with administration and have u&ed increasingly 
advanced technologies. 

> 

* Management tasks are becoming mbre complex and more important to 
the success of a farm. Farmwomen are now being recognized an the farm 
bookkeepers. Over 80 percent of the women I surveyed and interviewed 
Reported £hat they bore the major responsibility for bookkeeping. * The, 
complexity of this task has increased »with the complexity of o the ta* 
codes. Farm recordkeeping systems are generally geared to the needs 
of the Internal Revenue Service £nd to»the decisionmaking needs of 
the farmers, who require exte^siye and precise technical information 
as well as financial information. These two . sets of^ieeds are by no 
means complementary. And women "are becoming increasttigly experienced 
in both types .of recordkeeping. Those women with high school or voca- 
tional school commercial training tend to feel more at east with these 
responsibilities than those with no previous experience in commercial 
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recordkeeping. The farm records are not simple extensions of house- 
hold accounts. / 

) < • 

Some farmers now subscribe to computerized recordkeeping services 
•with farmwcpen providing the raw data and interpreting the processed 
data. A few commercial firms are developing small computers and> ap- 
propriate' software for farm use* These technical changes will place 
new types of demands upon farmers. And if present patterns hold, 
farmwomen will be the family members responsible for understanding 
these Information processing changes and relating th<m to the needs of 
the farm operation. ' 

In addition to recordkeeping ,^f arm management involves complex 
estate planning and other ufia^t^kings which require an understanding 
of property law. *£his is f urther^omplicated by the blend of kinship 
and contract characteristics of farming and some other small busi- 
nesses. Farm management involves that little-understood interface be- 
tween family law and property law. Fetf lawyers or legal scholars have 
worked creatively in this area with an eye to the pn^tical problems 
faced by farm families. Even fewer have considered the particular 
vulnerabilities of farmwomen. Estate planning now centers on efforts 
to protect the estate, not on efforts to balance the interests of the 
various people involved in building it. Under present law, estate 
plans often exclude women from ever owning the land ot other property. 
The partial solutlbns offered by current law have made farm families 
more aware of the problems without offering any realistic solutions. 
As a result, women continue to be excluded and the property passes 
from father to children — usually "sons — directly. This, lack of 
legal protection intensifies the marginality of the farmwomen's po- 
sition vis-A-vis the farm. 

Farmwomen do not simply stay In the house and keep rAords. Di- 
rect involvement in farm production requires a hfgh degree of techni- 
cal expertise. Women realize that they require such expertise whether 
they are farming with their husbands or on their own. Many of the 
women interviewed expressed confidence thafc they could handle the 
business management side of the farm but felt less confident of their 
ability to make the technical production decisions. Many are deter- 
mined to acquire 'theie skill**— * 



In an era of resource constraints, the challenges facing farm- 
women in reassessing their, technical skills and finding more appro- 
priate production techniques do not differ from the challenges faced 
by male farmers. There' are^ftot male and female methods of. farm 

production* 



r^ot 



Contemporary agriculture la not .characterized by & rigid sexual 
division of labor. -There are few, If any, cultural traditions or 
taboos and meelianJtzatloB has reduced the Importance of physical 
strength. Women aW-gulded by need and Interests "°t by culture or 
biology. 

Women' also are Involved In the marketlijg of-, farm commodities. 
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The type bf involvement varies with the major commodities and with 
the prevailing marketing arrangements. Fruit an^ vegetable producers 
are most likely to engage In various forms of /direct marketing: they 
may operate roadside stands or participate In farmers' markets In 
^urb&n centers. The Agricultural Marketing Project, headquartered In 
Nashville, Tennessee, facilitates direct marketing by small farmers 
In Tennessee, Arkansas, and Alabama. Women have participated as 
*staff members, producer/sellers, and as consumer-organizers. 6 inte- 
rest In direct marketing seems to be grpwlng both anftvQg consumers who 
seek better, possibly cheaper food , as well as among farmers seeking 
to retain a g'reater share of the consumers' food dollars. ^ 



With commodities like grains or dairy products, which require 
processing, direct marketing is never, feasible. These commodities 
are sold"tJ>rough cooperatives and other large organizations. Small, 
local cooperatives have merged into large, multi-state supercoops, 
like the Associated. Milk Producers, Inc. These supercoops are still 
cooperatives protected unde |B Capper-Volstead Act, but their opera- 
tions are more remote from theTr members and far more complex than the 
operation> of the' local "Coops thtey 1rave replaced." 7 • - • 

> - * 

Whether women* become involved in marketing organizations or focus 
on their own farms and play larger roles in marketing their farm pro- 
ducts, they need better information on marketing strategies . Futures 
trading, the operation o£ the transnational commodity markets, and 
the possibilities of establishing independent lofcal marketing channels 
will all become increasingly important. The old idea that farmers 
should be pricetakers who simply ds^ver their products to the nearest 
buying Nation is no longer satisfactory. Indeed, farmer discontent 
throughout American hist^fy suggests that this has never been satis- 
factory and thaE farmers have always sought greater involvement in 
marketing arrangements. Farmwomen are now becoming more publicly 
involved in these efforts.* During my research in the Middle West I' 
interviewed a woman who worked off the farm as a futures trader and 
who also marketed all the commodities of a 1,000 acre farm in central v 
Iowa. Another woman, Nita Gibson Qf Seminole, Texas, the national 
president of Women Involved in Earra Economics, is the foun^tf and 
president of a cotton marketing organization. Such women coftd be 
resources for other farmwomen — and men — in coping with the finan- 
cial pressures of contemporary agriculture through more remunerative 
marketing arrangements. 
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Black farmwomen perform all these roles, too. However,' their 
problems are compouftded by the lingering effects of racial discrimina- 
tion. Black-owned and black-operated farms historically have tended 
to be smaller and less heavily capitalized than white-oyned and ope- 
rated farms. Black farmers — male and female- — have been less well- 
served by government agricultural programs and by agricultural insti- 
tutions. Even now, black farmers continue to leave the land, and are 
nearly extinct as a group. Black farmers owned almost 15 million 
acres in 1020. - Now they own less than 4 million acres. 8 



This decline was caused by several factors. * Black farmers have, J~~ 
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in general, suffered from all the problems of white small farmers, 
in addition to the larger problems of* racial discrimination. In 
addition, the legal snarls surrounding -heirs property" that permits 
land speculators to gain control of land legally, easily, and cheaply 
•continues to drive black farmers off the ■ land that they thought they 
owned. 10 4 

The situation of black farmwomen suggests that even equal access 
to future programs may be insuf f icient ' to solve the problems created 
by past discrimination — both racial and sexual. Black farmers t^ay 
flot need courses | in management and technology as much as they need 
help with the legjal snarls of "heirs property." 



Increasing numbers of women are taking off-fam jobs. However, 
current data do not contain such details as the numbers of farmwomen 
making this choice, the types of farms from which they come, or the 
types of off-farm jobs they take* Census data ^do provide information 
on metro -and' rural non-fatm populations. ** 

Woden in nonmetro areas are entering the labor force in unprece- ■ 
dented numbers. 11 In fact, employment among nonmetro^omen is growing 
even more rapidly .than among nonmetro men. However, men still consti- 
tute the majority of the labor force and still command significantly 
higher salaried . Indeed, the relative earnings of nonmefro Jwomen in 
the 'labor force ac tually declined between 1969 and 1976. 12 The de- 
dec line is accounted for by the concentration of women in low paying 
jobs and by an apparent tendency to pay women low wages even tor/ 
jobs classified as professional and managerial. 13 <s | 

All of these trends affect- farmwomen. What / is not clear is whe- 
ther farmwomen an<J non-farm rural women axe affected in the same ways 
as a result of this more widespread employment. ^Within the general 
pattern of increased 'female employment in nonmetr^ areas, farmwomen 
would seem to constitute A special subgroup witA particular needs. 
They are, i# most cases, <*ual-career women who arte malting an economic 
contribution to the farm as well as working off the farm. To under- 
stand these patterns and the possible .contributions that educational 
institutions could majtfe, one must ,turn from general data on rural 
women to leas extensive but more specific field research data dealing 
directly with farmwomen. 

Farmwomen seek off-kjrm employment for two basic reasons: the 
drive foi; personal' fulfillment and the economic realities of contem- 
porary agriculture. Except for those women who have alternative 
careers Sff the farm, most farmwomeri adapt their work to the cash 
needs and production cycles of the farm. Women wh<D see themselves 
primarily as farmers will seek jobs; that do trot conflict with farm 
production, ^this means that these farmwomen — as well, as men 
wlljl seek temporary or part-tim* employment. This is true of 
thdse farmers who regard their fanfrs as at least potentially profi- 
table enough to support their families.. 



Employment Off the Farm 
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During the last jdjacade , hdwcfret*, there, has* been an increase in . ^* 

part-time farmers wh4*e farm, operations .are designed to ftt ^into a 
. working life rfthat includea a, permanent full-time (or even two fu^l- f 
ttme) off- farm Job. Obviously, the emptoymenfi0>references of the two * 
groups of fhnstfks, will differ* The. most important point is that ofT- * 
f*W employment* i$ part of a«/*4rger pattern of economic activity in 
which the nature and labor requirements of the *f arms are important 
considerations. - > 

Thjr desit^p "for personal f ulf illmetito is '.not/unique "to farmwomen, 
'but the particular relations of these women to th£ir farms makes this 
' a need that they are unllkelyto fulfill completely In farming. Those 
women vho k waited offrfarln employment for perrfona>l fulfillment related 
4(his desir^ to, the. lack of a seW- of individual idpntity^and indivi- 
dual achievement associated with agriculture. v 



^ "> ThteMarm is -linked wjth the family. . This is in*?orae cases a 
nuclear family and in some? cases an extei/ded family, a kinship and 
' v " production unit linked either with the husbdnd or wife's parents or 

-^with the brothers or ^isters or other relatives. -Inmost cases , the 
. land seems to be 'tied to the husband's kin group, leaving T:he wife a" 
c.\ 'somewhat peripheral kin by contract, not by blood...' In the case of 

th* Increasingly common^ "brothers' partnership** or "brothers' corpora- 
tianj" Wives may be excluded fr£m participation in farmwork 9r farm/ 
' majageraenf in the interest 1 _o f Keeping peace in ttfe family, 14 The mo- 
ther may keep th+t books as long as she liable because she is the # 
qnly woman tru&ted^b^all partners or # stockholders • , Even the.Arife's* 
manual "laaor. may^arquse the jealousies and suspicions of other kin.' 
™ s *ea||s herH^w chances f6r self-f ylf i^lmervt on the farm/ Even 
wheft iheTl permitted; om reqjiir^d^tS work and help manage a family en- 
; terprTS^, sh% ma^wish.to do something oft' the farm by herself. This 
p * * 8 not necessarily for herself in a , financial* sense because the money 

is. most -likely to go for fatm or^^bi-ly needs. f The senfee of % personal 
r ' s ■* ^ • fulfillment' comes from the.' fact that she is not simply helping her 
husband -otyot her male Relatives but is doing hjer job in her own way 
and is rewarded^for it as aW* flfdiv'idual. Jier personal income is addi- 
1 V- tfonal confirmation of thi$ individualization. / 

• 1 • "■ ' • 

Income ha fl s other material meanings -and purposes. In a family en- 





ingj 

^■ce taxes. #Mo^*over-, agriculture cetucna less income per dollar 
. '^TflWsted than aoy^other industry* — .approximately 3 percent. . Whllje 
% . * fa^rs have' a 7 high n*f worthy ^thelr^work generates aUlmited net * 
, $ ipfcome. ,,Ca^n flow problems are'^ndemic frir/inst^nce , during the 

1970's v f£r*m«#s coped wit^ th«* Increased prcrtkictioh costs of farming ' i 
^ x not thrjrtigh higher priced fof cdtaddltlea but through th^lr .increased 
r borrowing capacity, due m to appreciviap in thefvaW^f t^sir IWl. 

/ MiXh less operating capital ^yaUable , the temtotfsness of % borrowing 
<ppejrating.,caj>ital against ait appreciating real asset became 'increas- 
ing W^ lear ' ^ e r e«ponse ^as been to seek off-fa'tm incomfe. Women 
"•JjiKPm^n -^whose^rimarf ^Uiivation is > pecuniary,.- muit ba^pnce . 
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the Income from an of f-farm\jb* with what they could earn by working 
full time on the farm. As e result, only certain types of off-farm 
jobs will be economically rational, 16 

Whether farmwomen can achieve personal growth or enhance their 
incomes through off-farm employment will depend upon the types of jdbs 
available, the level jwages, and other /benefits. Farmers, male or 
femal^are not a. mobile labor force. Farmers are not a proletariat 
but a bourgeoisie that may become a qua&i-^roletariat , If the main 
economic activity and the main identity cmters on the farm; these 
workers will not compromise' the economic " viability of the, farm- in 
the interest of off-farm >e»loynerit. Thus, farmers take jobs that are 
within pommuting distance of their farms and that can be adaptfed to 
the f*rm prbduction cycle. Employers are aware of such- constraints, 
Nonmetro jobs.offec lower and less attractive benefits than those of 
urban industries, especially those which arevA^onized, Women receive 
even ltfwer wages, on average, than do men iW these rural industries. 

* ■ Relationships between the agrarian and industrial sectors of the 
rural economy. are virtually upresearched . Neither ' individual needs 
nor structural possibilities are understood. All that one can say with 
any confidence \s th£t increasing numbers of farmwomen are -pursuing 
two careers whil^. continuing to bear the main burden of housework* 
and child care. 

Women as Fanri Workers , 

In 1V0, the Census reported 141, QOO women "farm 'laborers and 
farm foremen,** 16 The roles were, as diverse as neighborhood teanagers 
working -for wages, skilled experts in anijnal husbandry ; hired hands, 
and migrant and undocumented workers. It* is no easier and no wiser 
to generalize about farmworkers, than about owner-opera^Sfirs , The prob- 
lems, however, are so pervasive that it is difficult to distinguish 
those of women from those of »men or children. 



The. most severe hardships and the most difficult problems for 
society ^focus on. -the migrant workers. Little has changed since Edward 
J*. Murrow first brought the exploitation of migrants to public atten- 
tion in M Ha*vest of Shame."- Reports issued by the Senat£,Su^comsaittee 
*on Employment, Poverty, and Migratory Labar continue to document the 
safhe pattern of exploitation of entir^ families ; Robert Coles "has 
chronicled the same story of the exploitation of men, women , and 
children^n fields qgjoss America. 17 ^ , * 

Few public programs have addressed this problem because migrant 
workers — g 5orl y. P* ld f Without political influence, in some cases 
vuineraWe to deportatldn as noncitizens should they becorte "undisci- 
plined" — are vital to the prosperity of powerful farm owner-opera- 
tors. These owner-operators are organized in large cooperatives and 
commodity organizations, and can influence the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, historical^ the farm organization wltli the greatest in- 
fluence. Over federal agricultural policy. ^ 
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• The workers 1 ojm response has been unionization and increased 
organization for both wage demands and . political influence, 18 Tfiis 
apptoach has perhaps mitigated some problems but has not changed their 
basic position of vulnerability and exploitation. 

Farm labor markets are'not stable. Lanci grant universities con- 
tinue to develop crops and machj^es that deduce the need fpr labor and 
there is „ little evidence that members of the present manual labor 
force are upgrade to fill new jobs requiring new skills. The current 
controversy aver mechanization is that it destroys jobs witfioet crea- 
ting new ones. , Critics do not question mechanization as much as rchey 
question the types of machines being developed. Far more tax-^sunpor- 
ted research has gone into the development of large machines for -ever- 
lan^er farms. 19 Few farmworkers, male or female, can hope to work up 
to. better payingfrjobs or to own their own farms'. The old concept of 
the "agricultural ladder" — through which the hired % hand,cov*ld become 
a farraowner through hard work, upgraded skills, ^and thrift — has 
never applied to significant- numbers of migrant workers ^regardless 
of their personal merits. 20 f ■ ' ' 



Toward a Realistic Perspective on Vocational . 
* Education's Usefulness lor Various Types of Fantowoipaen, * 

m m 

•It is clear that/women in agriculture have, needs that might be 
addressed 'through education. Women farmowner-operatofs, women working 
on their farms and holding o%f-farm jobs, black farmwyien, aijjj women 
farmworkers have occupatlonally related needs as w^ll^as^ desires for 
personal development and economic betterment. 

A » * \ 
desire to develop as many government programs as possible for 
every sector of -the population £s a generous impulse. The question 
is: what actually helps those for whom the p^ograma are designed? 
What problems are amenable to educational remedies? In what cases 
wo^ld education have littlje Impact on occupational andl personal bet- 
terment? tin vhk% ' cases might educational / programs^ actually be 
counterprotfuctive? • ^ / * 

\&a tional' education>^j^rature ' discusyfies the general controver- 
sies , oyer thfc' usefulness of vocational education for job entry, -the 
desirability of providingpsgenerat or specific skills, and the rela- 
tive responsibilitiM of the public and private sectors in providing 
various types of vocational training. 21/ Each issue -is important in 
understanding how vocational education ymlgh t or might q^t contribute 
to the ec6nonlc and perspnal betterment of various groups .of farm- 
women. ^_J, / ^ rjf 

Occupation entry is a' complex process. There is little evidence 
that lack of education'^ a barrier/ to entry into -the occupation of a 
farmqwner-operator or that vocational education programs would facili- 
tate entrft Persons with degrees Xn agriculture, but lacking capital, 
still may not b» able to Ofttabliah^thelr own farms, unless they marry 

V / " ' / * 
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or inherit land. This is as true for snail-scale ? farmers as for 
large-scale farmers and for farmers of all ethnic groups, ft is 
difficult to imagine that a farm person or a farm family might have 
the capital required for farming but might be held back because they 
lack the necessary skills otL degrees. It is equally difficult to 
imagine how voqational education would help aspiring. farmers acquire 
capital. Vocational education would be o£ primary benefit t to those 
women who are already involve^ in agriculture but who* have been 
excluded from the" land grant and extension systems.^ 

Until the 1970 ! s, the agricultural colleges ha<J a white male quo- 
ta of virtually 100 percent . 2^Du^ng the 1970 's, women began to enter* 
the agricultural colleges »in unprecedented numbers and now constitute 
anywhere from 20 percent* to oto^I^O percent of those majoring in pro- 
ductions-related courses. I * ^ 

The paradoxus that tMs change ^ e' ^Mcr too late for those women 
already farming and has come atla time when fetf of the young agricul- 
tural majors — male or female 4- will be able to own or operate their 
own farms. Few farmwomen will lhave the time to enroll in full-tijpe 
college program^ even* if they live within commuting distance of tbe 
schools. They 'will have to fit vocational education into lives al- 
ready filled with running their businesses, caring for families, per- 
haps wocklngfat an , off-farm job, and participating in community and 
agricultural organizations. In the foreseeable fut,ure there could 
be a ^roup of farmwomen interested -in enhancing* their agricultural 
skills but having few opportunities to do so. Vocational education 
, need 8 to .address the . problem of accessibility as sell as entry. 

It is .more difficult to determine the utility of vocational edu- 
cation "programs* for entry into off-farm jobs in rural industries. 23 
Farmwomen are unlikely to have ejt'hex thes^peciffk skills* required by 
the iiuhistnies in the local area or the more general Knowledge re- \j 
quired to* finc^obs and ensure that they are treated as the law re- 
quires arid ^mKyey deserve. Vocational* education 'is more j^^onsive 
to the specjMc skills needed. Vocational agilcultural in some^is- 
tricts offeJf^much more than productlo^agrlcultuife , with courses in > 
many related occupations . 

' 

Schools havf been less successful with the more general, job- 
iVking skil^/. Women seek job counseling on every aspect of enploy- 
mt fr6m the application process, to Jthe protection of their 
rights as workers and as women, to strategies for advancement. In ^ 
of faring .these seryices, educational institutions must guard against 
sexism k in their advice $p vel\ as against a tendency to"^e oriented 
to th* stat^fe quo and thus to Ipployera rather ttyan to employees. 

'Otfe personal experience will serve to illustrate the possible, * 
dangers vitjjhou| claiming that this incident is ne^ssatTtx model be-, 
havid* among rural Career Counselors.. Southwest Minnesota State . 
University in Marshall, Minnesota, sees, itself as a'rural institution. * „ 
As !pat't of their attempt to serve students, from rural backgrounds Is 
well as t%e adult population of the .surrounding rural area, the-Uni- 
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veraity tn June, 1978, sponsored a week-long symposium on rural is- 
sues, including the' needs and perspectives of rural women. 14 

One session dealt w^h non-farm employment in rural areas. Among 
the panelists .was the dira:tor of the campus job placement office, who 
told an audience of farmwomen that he always advised married women to 
take their husbands to job interview so that employers would know it 
was "all right** to hire them. When he was reminded that such actions 
were illegal, he dismissed criticism by daying that many employers 
told him* they liked this procedure. It was, after all, "voluntary" 
for women tp do this. The farmwomen in the audience seamed distinctly 
unimpressed. Several women of varying ages stated that could not 
imagine taking their husbands along on a job interview. Tfye job 
k placement 'director , a fairly young man, never seemed to consider pit- 
ting himself in the place of the job ' applicant as wel 1 as the 
employer. * / - - 

« 

Problems of occupational,entry <are' most acute for women farmwork- 
ers whose farm jobs' are disappearing- rapidly. These women, are' not 
liteely to have many skills relevant , to the off-farm labor market. 
Since they may have little formal education, their cases raise the 
issue of the relative importance, of providing programs that offer 
general or specific skills; 

1, Vocational education programs could help provide the agricultural 
labor force, including a^grant laborers, with basic education in, lite- 
racy and the general skills necessary for dealing with government and 
businesses. Educational programs coul# cover literacy courses in Eng- 
lish and Spanish, basic math, basic business practices^ and organiza- 
tional skills in conjunction with occupational courses, ^uch courses 
might themselves have to be migratory, moving from job to job with the 
workers so that they would not have to choose between education and 
employment . 1^ * 

It remains to be seen whether overworked, underfed, p'oorTy paH 
orkers given Inadequate medical care could take advantage of such 
programs after long days of stoop labor. Karl Marx's early writings 
on the complete life lirtking labor and scholarship assumed rather more 
buColic 'endeavors than tolling for agribusiness* 
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The provisioin of specific skills would have to be assessed In 
relation to actual iob opportunities. ^ Learning specific skills for 
nonexistent jobs has been a recurrent criticism of vocational educa- 
tion."^ 5 Siich programs might only, serve to convince' those* without jobs 
that joblessness § is the result of personal deficiencies rather than 
of problems in the economic system. The idea that everyone can'hate 
a job if properly trai^pd may not be true, but without trainirig, jobs 
are even har^r to find. If vocational programs fail to take account 
^Jf larger economic constraints, they risk becoming toolfe o£ repres- 
sive socialization rather than of individual betterment . 26 

. ^"Itural industrialization raises the question of the appropriate 
division of responsibility * between public *and private sector^, ffcs 
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entire issue of division of responsibility for particular types of 
education must be considered within the context of other public cost- * 
Sharing arrangements assocjated^with .rural industrialization. *What 
responsibility for vocafciqna^ education is publi^ and what is private , 
will require more thought\han seems currently to be given to these 
matters. The costs ofv expanded educational respons4«bilities in rural 
areas with no vocational schools, or community college^ must ^e consi- 
dered. In these areas, high schools might ' provide some facilities 
for adult education at night, on weekend^, or even during the school 
day, depending on local conditions. Vocational education geared too 
nbrrowly to tt^e ne^Cp of v a particular industry in a particular loca- 
tion might well be a*corporate responsibility. Tax concessions made 
to industries to locate in particular rural areas may already be a tax 
burden on the rest of the* community . The local community and govern- 
ment decisionmakers should decide if public funds should establish 
vocational schools to service one or two industries that have al- 
ready received a variety of tax ^concessions. n 

Educational institutions masf'make choices regarding rapid rural • 
industrialization: either they can serve as labor recruiters and 
guardians of the status quo despitecurrent condtiofts or they can pro- 
vide broader opportunities * 2? Since rural industrialization is not the 
perfect solution. to the problems of rural Americans apd rural America, 
the^ educational institutions cannot responsibly avoid ^hese inquiries 
and these choices. , 

If educational institutions siinply assume the role of l^fiot re- 
cruiters or socializers, of ~ adapting individuals to the requirements 
of specific industries/ then they t^uld seem to be derelict in^fheir 
duty to the taxpayers who su^ort these educational institutions* 
Such challenges and demands are made on most educational institutions. 

Vocational institutions should think of ali the roles that male 
farmefs and farmworeen could play in rural economies. Their roles as * 
workers in, the new industries may be among the least Important roles 
they will play. Rural industrialization is a consequence of public 

4 policies rather than of decisions by components of the private sector 
acting in isolation. As citizens -^voters and taxpayers — of local 
areas into which companies move, farmers are called u^on to decide 
bond Issues and |ax -concessions granted to the new' industries. Voca- 

JL tlonal programs might ptovide Instruction in community planning*, 
public finance, and rural development in light of the roles of members 



of tha community planning and paying for rural Industrialization. 



This paper does not dftfl explicitly With the Various institutions 
and programs that have, in the. parst characterized vocational' education ♦ 
It is, however, important to describe the larger institutional, context 
of po s t- secondary trailing — or ita alternative^ — for adults. 

There have b^en no full-scale programs designed for women. kcA 
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while women have not been equitably served by those programs provided 
to men farmers, the few production-related programs designed for farm- 
women have been overwhelmingly successful. For example, Professor 
Clarence Olson of the Dalr^ Sciences program of the .University of Wis- 
consin at Madison pioneered If) developing, such progrgga and hi^s dairy 
production seminars are now" an institution In agrarian Wisconsin. 
These two-day sfemlnars deal e&c^usively frith production-related 
^issues. > 

When Professor Olson first presented the i<jea, the extens 
service assured him that no fanrf&omen would be interested. But, when 
the county agent in LaCrosse County decided to take the risk of co- 
sponsoring 'such a seminar, the 50 women registrants — the maximum 
number permitted — drove through a blizzard to attend. The Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Col^bla sponsored a seminar on hog production. 
They had places for 200 women, Over 300 responded' to the preregistra- 
tion invitation, and some had to be turned away. These examples sug- 
gest tliati despite serfcous interest, little is being done so far by 
educational, institutions.^ 

This is not to that a vocational education establishment of- 
fering programs for/ --fawawomen will -enter an uncontested policy area. 
Even though none of the ruprfl American institutions has served /arm- 
women well in the pas^rtTiey might well prevent new institutions and 
new programs from enterrfig their domain. Choosing the*appropriate ap- 
proach mechanism for the development and implementation of programs 
for farrawomen will irtyolve political choices and^otential protests., 

1 Land-grant universities and the" allied extension service are po- 
litically .powerful and well-f inancfed . There* is little reason to ex- 
pect the land-grant complex to deviate from i t £ long-established prac- 
tice of^guarding its domain fiercely and tenaciously. Indeed, the 
land-grant complex can be expected to fight to maintain its hegemo- 
ny. 29 Thus, vocational education institutions will have -to pick their 
way thorough a political minefield if land-grant colleges see them 
aa competitors. $ 

The land-grant/extension service mpnopoly would be* less disquiet- 
ing if this organizational monopoly offered a broader < range of tech- 
nologies to a diverse rural popalation. This, unfo$fe*nately , has not 
been the case. For much of the period since World War. II, the land- 
grant agricultural orthodoxy has' been 'tft rigid as the land-grant con- 
viction that men farm and women only help r Women may find that equal 
access to the existing land-grant degree programs, i.e\, short courses 4 
and seminary could* be irrelevant or even counterproductive to tffieir 
ijeeds . , - 1 ' %*' I% 

This poses another challenge fo v^ational, education: the need 
to assess the state of t*he art in providing occupationally rtelevant 
'ski 11a. This issue is not discussed in the literature on vocational 
education. The emphasis instead is on diss$mirfat£on ' of information 
and the challenge of financing the new equipment . necessary to .train 
• students in current production techniques.' Vocational* educators^ seem 
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to assume' that needed skills' are clearly defined in relation to the 
requirements of <he job. Thi« is perhaps a safe and responsible as- 
sumption for industrial training since the job ^aspirants cannot define 
the technologies they will need. Farmers can define, at least to some, 
extent, the technologies that they will use on their farms. In this 
context, vocationa^education requires not simply information dissemi- 
nation bu^ the presentation of a broad range of technologies that dif- 
ferent farmers^raight find useful on their farms. 
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There is little reason for vocational institutions to duplicate 
the programs offered by the, well-funded land-gr^nt/extension service 
complex. 'There is every reason for vocational institutions to broaden 
the range of information available to farmers and to make special ef- 
forts t6 include farmworaea in their programs % . 

/ 

Teaching production techniques devised in and appropriate^ to the 
era of inexpensive petroleum-based technologies would be counterpro- 
ductive in the present er^. w Most farmers now in business know how to 
use these techniques . However , they do not know, ^nd are interested 
in learning, yays Jlo ^make their farms economically viable ir^ the new 
world of expensive energy and high-cost farm management. Vocational 
programs for adult farmers could usefully provide information on a 
range of alternative production" technologies . Several such approaches 
have been tested through' projects iutside of the land-grant research 
complex. 30 Indeed, many of the lancfr-grant colleges have fiercely op- 
posed government-funded projects on ^alternative production. 31 Voca- 
tional schools could provide valuable .information to women — and men 
— already* in agriculture by disseminating the available information. 
Land-gran,t colleges and the extension service give every indicat ion* of 
contiriulng to provide information on outmoded production techniques. 

♦ ' > 

Technical training should be flexible enough to vary with the 
aize of the farm, the major commodities, and the types of technolo- 
gies already ,in use. Such basics as machinery maintenance and repair 
would interest al 1 f annwomen . Courses on animal hus^bandry and crop 
sciences consistent with* the production systems of particularly areas, 
have' proved successful in those few cases where tftey have been orga- 
nized for women. Fpr some/ farmers , courses in the uses -and appll^p- 
tiofi techniques of 'pesticides and* herbic ides might be ureful. Even 
in those tases where faniers prefer to hir^ the supplier of these chem- 
icals to, appfy them on a contract custom-work basis, many farmers and 
farmwomen are expressing* the desire to know .more about the technolo- 
gies that they hpve adopted. The^rapidly increasing cost of these 
technologies — both in absolute terms and relative to the prices re- 
ceived for th^ commodities produced «* make farmers increasingly inter- 
ested in learning about the best application procedures and the most 
economical use of technologies that were introduced i*n an era of low 
petroleum prices. m • 

^ For the same reasons, farmers have become Interested in "learning 
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about alternative technologies such as solar energy for crop drying, 
and the heating of barns, milk houses, and farrowing houses; farm al- 
cohol; composting and organic fertilizers. -The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the land-grant universities, and the • *BHlens ion— service 
have not yet fully researched these possible alternative technolog^s, 
nor have the £ made available information about them accessible to far- 
mers. Vocational schools could ^provide courses that «tfrvey actual on- 
farm experiences with these technologies . They could sponsor short 
courses or one- or two-day seminars on particular technologies. They 
could spQnsor hands-on workshops in the construction of solar instal- 
lations or stills for the on- farm production of alcohol and for the 
modification of machinery to usje thesg fuels. The U.S. Department of 
Energy ' is currently sponsoring AJ^workshops on farm alcohol production 
in cooperation with vocationaTschools and community colleges. The 
favorable response of farmers, has led to consideration of expanding 
the program . * 4 

Women-are interested in these issues. Indeed, Women Involved in 
Farm Economic^ (WIFE) has been the leader among farm organization? in 
urging the" development of a national farm alcohol production program. 
The need for such a" program and for education in the construction and 
operation of on-farm stills wa-g- the <?e*t**l~t-heme of WIFE T s 1980 Sa- 
tional convention in Lubbock, Texas., 

.Farm management ' courses still proceed on the assumption that farms 
are run by malej and that females are neither uninvolved q^* only per- 
ipherally involved. Ands conventional sources of agricultural research 
and' education have failed to investigate the unique business and legal 
problems o£ •farmwomen. Indeed, even less fa known about legal ^nd 
business problems in' farming than about al ternat i ve .produbt ton tech- 
nologies. Yet those most knowledgeable and most in need of knowledge 
in these areas are f armwomen V*~ 

In developing- such programs, any codpesative arrangements wi # th 
the land-grant/extegsion system that prove feasible should be ex- 
plored. In those cases where active, cooperation is limited, it 

might at least be possible to avoid opposition. 

\ * 

The best hope for cooperative relationships would seem to be with 
the \1 "historically black" 1890*3 land-grant colLe^es. These sepa- 
rate and unequal land colleges -were established primarily to keep 
black students out of. white land-grant insM tut ions . Until the paqt 
10 years, they^were massively underfunded. They received no research 
funds until 19§7 and' no extension funds, until 1972. The 17 colleges 
now rece ive a tot.al of approx iraa tely $10 million for ex tens ion ser- 
vices and $17 million for research. 32 The schools are located tn 16' 
States fron» Texas tp Delaware f in areas heavily af fee ted by rural 
industrialization. They already have had experience with the blend 
of farm* and non-farm- occupations that i-s becoming important in other 
arels.of the country as well. 

* • These 'institutions focus on the needs of people with limited re-, 
sources. Each school has departments of vocational education and vo- 
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cational' agriculture. .In areas already served by t^ese institutions, 
th* establishment of other institutions seems unnecessary". Instead, 
the colleges 1 short courses, field days, and general extension efforts 
could be reinforced and expanded through the Infusion of vocational 
education funds f This would serve the dual purpose of strengthening 
existing institutions and providing programs for those historically 
neglected by the white land-grant/extensi^i complex.' 

t? 

There is little indication historically that the 17 schools have 
been any more ' responsive to the needs of farmworaerj as wage earners, 
than have the "white** land-grant schools. Thus, the administration of 
an expanded program would need to pay special attention to sexual 
equality. ' x 

I do not suggest that these proposals will eliminate those rural 
problems that are amenable to educational remedies. Nor do I suggest 
that questions of 'the appropriate division of r^spopsibili.ty between 
public and private sectors will become any less difficult . v But where, 
'appropriate institutions * already exist, those who control vocational 
education funds might consider building on what already exists rather 
than seeking to duplicate facilities and programs. 
♦ 4 

There are.no comparable Institution designed to serve the farm- 
workers , especially, the migrant .workers. * Here, the problems are 
acute. Mechanization is displacing thousands of f armwofkers* ev^ry 
year. Yet, other opportunities — - in agriculture, rur*l industries, 
or cities -7 are not opening up for them as rapidly as jobs are being 
eliminated. Here* vocational educations faces in acute form its limit- 
ed abilities to help people enter the labor force. -Job entry depends 
on the state of the economy more than or the state *of vocational edu- 
cation. Yet, the farmworker population clearly needs as much aid as 
possible in making the transition to non-farm occupations. 

Whatever programs might be developed for farmworkers ^ estab- 
lishing equal access, forewomen will fre an important responsibility for 
thage who implement such programs . % k study conducted in Ida^, Texas, 
and New York by the Farmworkers^ Women's Equity Project found signifi- 
cant sex discrimination within the farmworker organizations *and the 
programs that they have developed. 33 Although the study did not ad- 
address directly the issues of successful job placement in the larger 
„^£onooy, the ftew York study * f oujd that' women fared worse »tftan men in 
finding jobs and in salaries offered.* Few women found jobs in non- 
traditional occupations. However, th« willingness of. farmworker orga- 
nizations ta stuffy themselves and to .document the unequal access of 
women to organization program's and to Jt>bs within the orgrfniaaHons 
suggests that these groups might help vocational education efforts 
for women farmworkers 1 % 

v * • 

All components of- the study repof te<FH&*fc people want occupa- 
tional training as a means to" a better way of life. And this la* 
precisely what vocational' education ma^ -not be able to provide to 
the farm population who need help most* * 
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P^er Instruction; Farm Wojifen 'as Vocatiopal Educators 

XXx Farmwoinen '8 problems, needs, aspirations, and perspectives have 
long been neglected by Government, by university researchers, and by 
educational institutions — all of which have* been supported by the 
tax revenue^ generated in part by women's labor. What reason is there 
to think that^the situation has changed? Further, if educational in- 
stitutions were ^iven a mandate and funds to do more about the needs 
of farmwomen, woulx^they be able to do the things that farmwomen need 
and want? These questions should be cons id e red seriously by voca- 
tional schools and by Government agencies investing tax monies in pro- 
grams for farmworaejp. TKfe major insight into farraworaen's problems is 
provided by farmwomen themselves. There are no experts in the conven- 
tional sense of degree-holders • Farmwomen have researched and grap- 
pled personally with the business problems of both farms and of women 
associated with farms. therefore^ it seems self-evident that voca- 
tional instftutions should ^investigate £he feasibility of ongoing pro- 
grams of peer instruction by farmwomen for farmwomen. Such courses 
are likely to provide the % highest quality information quickly and 
cost effectively. 

In those areas of rural^merica where there are few vocational 
^schools and where the high schools cannot be enlisted Ln vigorous adult 
'education efforts, programs might be coordinated with the existing 

Extension Homemakers f , Clubs. This suggestion is made with a certain , 

trepidatiron. * 

The home economics side of extension, which organizes the % Exten- 
siqn Homemakers 1 Clubs, has^never dealt with the economic realities of 
women's roles as farm producers. The traditional sexual division* of 
labor in the Extension Service has had little relation to 'actual sex- 
role differences on the farm. Thus, the "women's ext^nsioa" has his- 
torically created a^bureaucratic niche for itself by not treading on 
the turf of the'"fi5en ? s extension,.'' . 

In the process, horn* economists have neglected most of the issues 
that now concern faf-mwomen as farmers. The problem for the Extension 
home economists now is that the world has changed and what the/ have 
traditionally offered is increasingly irrelevant. Thus, the problem 
for fannwomen is that "theif^" extension service is increasingly irre-: 
levant,' to their rolea as farmefs. Yet, farmwomen still go, to Hotrfe- 
makers' Clubs, if on^y J as socia^ gatherings and a -w£y of maintaining 
relation* with theTtei^hbors: * However , there is a structure of Exten- 
sion Homemakers' Clubs in existence, and one cannot cavalierly abandon 
organizatiqnal stru/tures without exploring the possibilities of put- 
ting them to more relevant uses. These clubs could become vehicles of 
peer fti^truct ion *in farm management estate planning, and career coun- 
seling'.However, neighbors may have difficulty sharing information with 
farmwomen. The Extension Service might consider organizing a kigd of 
speakers* bureau of farmwonen who could give talks at Extension ex- 
pose to Hooenakert' Clubs lt\ other parts of their state. This would 
have fhe double advantage of providing information about similar typea* 
of fjrms covered by the same state laws without asking neighbors to • 
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tell each other too much about themselves. »In this ^effort, Extension 
would be well advised not to recruit from the large* farins only, but 
to Include the various types of farms that are becoming characteris- 
tic of agrarian America. , - » 

Such an effort by the Extension Service would not/oe a substitute 
for vocational education and other forms of post-secondary education. 
However, the Homeraakers' Clubs could inform women of the value and 
types of courses and . seminars available In their local areas. 

« . * * 

Peer Instruction "In vocational s<shoo**-^nd community colleges 
wJuld be Invaluable. The faculty of these Institutions -- even with 
-recruitment — 'could never furnish the expertise that farmwomen al- 
ready have. Farmwomen could provide classroom Instruction, partici- 
pate In and help organize symposia, and offer ongoing counseling for 
other farmwomen- Farmwomen of different ages, from different types 
of farms, and having various levels of .formal education could relate 
very effectively to other farmwomen. They can provide role models for 
coping, with the changing conditions of rural Arteries In ways that the 
faculties of the schools, however well-Intent ioned^ cannot do. 

Secondary schools, vocational schools, and community colleges 
might consider working with the local chapters of farmwomen' s organi- 
zations such as Women Involved ln^arm Economics, American Agrl-Woraen, 
United Farm Wives, afid the commodity organization auxiliaries. These 
organizations are growing rapidly In membership and visibility. They 
are actively • Involved with managerial problems, policy Issues, , and 
personal concerns that affect agriculture and women's roles In agri- 
culture. ^And they are repositories of. expertise on such issues- 

^^A partnership "between educational Institutions and farmwomen not 
only would provide the highest quality education, but would pf event 
educational Institutions from becoming retainers of rural Industry. 
In other words, Involving the clients of educational institution's 
part of the faculty and administration of those Institutions would 
'help keep- education focused on the needs of Its clients rather than 
on the preferences of local power structures. 

This proposal requirfes cooperation with existing institutions 
that already pro-Tide some form .of occupation-related training to the 
agricultural population. ' 

Beyond the Marketplace * 

'During ay research in the Middle Vest, I met several women who 
were accomplished writers and painters and many others who were 
lootejn* far - more 'in life than economics. Many of • them attended 
evening or weekend classes at high* schools or vocational schools, 
studying subjects ranging from. Shakespeare to macrame. Some ha£ even 
enrolled in a belly-dancing cl?asr Th* University of Wisconsin at 
Plattyille operates a very successful arts festival in the sumaer\that 
' 1* attended and supported -by the surrounding rural population. All of 
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these undertakings , are important in themselves. Suffice it to say 
that farmwomen are aware of their importance and look to educational 
'institutions to provide a range of opportunities for self-fulfillment. 

- Humanistic offerings might include coarses on women's history, 
particularly that of farm and rural, women. --This might Se especially 
valuable in the high schools where itNCOuld provide young women with 
role models an'd self-identiti.es linked with their backgrounds without 
necessarily suggesting that rural youths should not become urban 
adults. Such information would also inter^tadult farmworaen, who 
have been denied access to their own history completely as other 
American women. Such qfferings are not substitute for courses in 
business prac£ice> farm management, "farm production, women's legal 
and economic rights, and job counseling that should form the core of 
the vocational education offering for farmwomen. Yet, the historical 
courses would hej.p women find their own identities, define their own 
problems, and seek, a .r<¥nge of meaningful solutions. Even adults need 
role models, a sense that they are not alone* a,nd that their problems 
*re not unique. The sj^cndard' women's studies courses based largely 
on the life experiences of urban middle class women cannot give this 
sane sense of identity and common struggle, as could courses built 
around farmwomen' s own histories. 



Conclusions and Policy Recommendations 

N. 

Vocational education programs for farmworaen Involve a cruel para^ 
dox: while they could help women who are already farm owner-opera- 
tors, they do' not seem to offer similar, benefits for women farm la- 
borers, women who work at off-farm jobs, and black women seeking* to 
retain control of their land. This paradox should be recognized. 
-However, vocational education can make worthwhile contributions. The 
challenge will be to eliminate sex-role stereotyping and to provide 
high-quality and useful information. < % 

The larger critique of vocational education centers on its claims 
to he able to do things it cannot, in fact, do. This critique, should 
be given se rious c onsideration in the context*of intensified rural in- 
dustrialization. The design of vocational education programs in this 
context involves political choices. One would have greater enthusiasm 
for urging the expansion of vocational education programs in this area 
for farmwomen and for other sectors of the rural populations if the 
history df vocational education .did not link it so cleanly with labor 
discipline in the interest of the business cdmmunity. In the case of 
"family farms" where the sara^ persons are simultaneously capital and 
labor, these issues do not arise and useful programs for farmworae 
owner-operators could potentially J>e developed. — 

The following policy recommendations* are made in , an attempt -to 
consider the contributions . of vocational programs for women in 
'agriculture . - 
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' 1. All programs should be/ evaluate in t*rms of the problems 
that are amenable to education remedies* Creating educa- 
tional programs as end* in themselves is not the best use 
of public monies designed to enable people to live better 
lives, ; 

2. Vocational programs / shc^d increasfe emphasis on general 
* skills. Few people /will perfprra the same tasks all their 

lives. This may b^ especially true of ' farmwomen who are 
adjusting off-farm Employment to the needs of "both farm and 
family. / J % 

■ ! s 

3. Decisionmakers who, create programs that teach specific Job- 
rela£e<l skills shduld deftne^an appropriate balance between 
the responsibilities of the public and' private se«ors. In- ^ „ 

j dua^ries in a local area might be interested in funding part 
of the public vocational education effort. 
• 7 - ' 

4. Farmwomen's roles as farmers should be recognized and courses 
offered in production, marketing, and farm management. 

%. Farm-management courses should'deal with women's unique legal m 
and cultural problems in their , roles as farmowners and * 

operators . < 

, r ■ | 

> 6. Farmwomen should be seen as dual career women frith responsi- 

bilities both on the farm and to an off-fara job. 

7. Vocational programs should be more sensitive to the contro- 
versies surrounding agricultural production, marketing, and 
management and not simply replicate the. efforts of the ^land- 



agement and not simply replicate the. efforts of the ^land 
it/extension complex. Working with cttizen panels^»< 
areas' — with woifcn strongly repr>fl^|ed — would he! 
avoid the dissemination of irrelevant or Tounter-productive 
approaches. ' • 

8. Wherever possible, vocational education efforts should be 
. coordinated wit,h existing '"programs and institutions. The 

historically black land-grant colleges founded in the 1890 f s 
could play an important role. 

W 

9. Vocational programs should "be coordinated with successful . 
projects in alternative agricultural techniques. . -Funds might^ 
be provided to these projects to train peopls loc^^ 

10. Farawomen's vocational programs should utilize ieer 
instruction. - \y 

' ^*>* | 

Some programs on farmwomen' s history and current situations 

V aa women, as farmers, and as members of kinship-linked 

businesses — should be provided. 
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12> Equal access for women is not the only issue, but it re^ainr N 
fundamental. Those_who design implement , and admntstdr vo- 
cational education programs should ensure that equal afe-fc'ss 
is a reality. * 4 » ' 
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Notes 



* * 

S*ee Frances Hill, American Women era the Family ; Farm , (forthcoming) . 
This resSfcrch was supported by grailts from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the National Enclpwment for the humanities. 

Classic examples ofCthis genre of scholarship are Louis Wirth, 
"Urbanism as a Way of Ljife," Ajnerican Journal Qf Sociology , Vol, 
44, No. 1 (July 1938) and Noel P. Gis* and Carroll D. Clark, 
"Intelligence as* a Selective Factor in Rural-Urban Migration, " 
American Journal of Sociology , 44 (July, I93fr) 



This helps account, for the hostile reaction of % farm women to the 
Report. of the National Advisory Council on Women' s Educational 
Programs, "Educational N^ds of Rural Women and Ofrls" (January ( 
1977). Several women whom I interviewed had been at the Wisconsin 
hearings held in tfhe preparation of bhis Report. Farm women from 
other parts of the country" attending the 1977 Annual Convention 
•of American Agri-Women expressed similar sentiments about the 
portrayal of farm *nd rural women. \- 

Lord Frederick Lugard, The l5ual Mandate in British Tro pical A^ 1 ^ % 
* (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons Ltd., 1929)V—^ 

This legal tendency concerns farm women a great deal* 'An elderly 
farm woman in Iowa said, after having explained how they had trans- 
ferred their ^ctensive land holdings to their sons to avoid estate 
taxes: "What if I have to £0 to a nursing home? I'm an old lady. 
I couldn't sue my children 'if they didn't pay for mg^care." 

Lindsay Jone£ the founder of the Agricultural Marketing Project, 
is one of the country's leading experts on direct "marketing but the 
■ land grant complex has been largely uninterested in what she <and her 
co-workers have learned from their successful efforts. 

Beryl Stanton of the staff 'of the American InsAtute of "Cooperation 
feels that attention to women's needs and interests on the part of 
cooperatives has been intermittent and always somewhat supplementary 
The debate over whether there should be Separate programs for women 
or whether women should simply participate in the regular activities 
of the organization has yet to be resolved. Some advocates of 
separate programs defend them as mean's of integrating women into the 
main organization.. 

Department of Commerce, Historical Statistics of the United 
States , p. 46*TFor state-level data see the 1959- Census *of 
Agriculture, State Table 3 aitf the 1974 Census of Agriculture, 
State Data, Table 3. See also: W.E.B. DuBois, "The Negro 
Farmer," Special Reports of the Census Of f ice , . Supplementary A r 
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Analysis and Derivative Tables of the 1900 Census (Washington,- 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1906). The situation 
has worsened- since publication of. the 1973 study, Only Six Million 
Acres: The Decline of Black-Owned Land in\the Rural South (New 
York: The 'Black Economic Rp<;parrh roni-or- h 



The 'Black Economic Research Center , il973). 



Leo McGee and Robert Boo 
. "Endangered Species: Soci 



one (Eds,), The Black Rura^Landowner — - * 
ialj Political*, and Economic^ implications 



J2. 



(Westport , 'Cotin. : Greenwood-Press, 1975) and J.R. Man'dle, The 
Roots oT Black Pove rty: The Southern Plantation Economy AfteT the 
Civil War (Durham; Du v ke' Universi ty Press, 1975). The contributions 
of federal agricultural and labor policies to tfne\ decline of black 
land ownership is discussed in Frances Jii 11 , "AgrrtuUur^l Policy 
and Class Formation in the South," (Austin, Texas: Tftfe University 
of Texas, 1978). % v 

"Heirs property" gives each- heir of * the original owner an indivYs 
ible share of the property. Should any t one of the potentially 
hundreds of heirs want compensation ior his or ■ her share ,*the 
property must be sold L# its entirety. The Emergency Land Fund, 
headed by Joe Brooks, has attempted to deal with the problem of 
heirs proper ty by ' bidding competitively against the land specu- 
lators who instigate public auctions of this land, The Emergency- 
Land Fund has had some notable successes and has put land speculators 
on notice that, to some degree, the world has changed. Yet, the 
, amount of capitaf that. would be required' for bla^k farmers to buy 
their farms a second time .seems unattainable. m See Joseph Brooks, 
The Emergency Land Fund: A Rural Land Retention and Develo parent 
Model,'" in McGee and Boone, The Black Rural Landowner ' 

, " ' * $ 

The major work on women in the rural labor 'force in Jeanne M. 
O'Leary and David L. : Brown, "Labor Force Activity of Women in 
Metropolitan and Nonmetropoli tan; America" (Washington, D.C: " 
U.S. Department of Agriculture", 1979). . 9 , 

Ibid. , . t 



*13. Ibid. 



Wariness of includiag the wives in "brothers" partnerships and 
corporations seams tg> be an K important source of instability in 
these arrangements as well as of 'tension wittiin nuclear families. 
Women are just beginning to share their anxiety about these 
business arrangements that seem frequently to exclude^them* 
completely,. A Wisc'ons^n. woman described how her husband had 
sigrted a- set of corporate by-law^ with his father and brothers 
IJtfat required his wife, should she outlive her husband, to 
4|ll his s^toclc in the corporation to his surviving male 
relatives at the stock's J 9^7.6 value. Her husband never told 
her about this arrangement. /She found put on*ly when she came 
across the by-laws in the de^k and read them. She feels* 
betrayed as a wife- and as a co-worker' since she and their 
children do the milking every day. 
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15. The economic value of time spent in labor on the farm and off 
the farm Is analyzed in Wallace Huffman, "The Productive Value 
of Human- Time in U.S. Agriculture," Journal of Agricultural 
Economics {Nqvggffer I9y6)fand "The Value of the Productive , 
Time of Yaad/Bes: Iowa,*North Carolina, and Oklahoma," 
Journal of^PWcultural Economics (December 1976) , , 

16. These data are, at! best*, suggestive. The Census definition of 
agricultural workers has been as. changeable as, that cff farms. 

It is not clear under what circumstances women are courfted If their 
husbands are also employed on the same farm, TheWmbers of 
undocumented workers can only be estimate^ I 

y ll . Robert Coles, Children of Crisis: Migrants, Mountaineers, gnd . 

Sharecroppers , Vol, 2 (Bqston: Little, Brown, and .Company r 1972). 
Robert Coles and Jean Hollowell Coles, Women of Crisis (New YoFk: 
De^acarte, 197?) . See also the classic study of conditions in 
in California, originally published in 1939, Carey McWilliams, 
Factories in the Fields (New York: Peregrine Press, 1971). * 

" ^ ^ . 

' 18. A brief history of unionization attempts is given in George L, 
Baker, -"The Invisible Workers: Labor Organization -on American 
. ♦ Farms," .in Richard Merrill (Ed.), Radical Agriculture (New Yq!j*; ^ 
Harper, 1976). ' ' 

I 

19. Hightower and DeMarco, 0£. cit . * t 

• 20. Ralph Bailowe and Jofen Timmons ^ "What Has Happened to the 
Agricultural Ladder?" Journal of Farm Economics CFebruary 
1950). The myth t4l&t workers could expect to t^ecome owners if 
they embodied the capitalist virtues is obviously a useful means 
of preventing indiscipline or the development of^ an identity 



as a permanent proletarian. r 
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21." "Lester C. Thutow, "Vocational Education 3s a- Strategy for Eliminating y 
Pdverty," in The National Institute of Education.- The Planning Papers 
. for the Vocational Education Study (Washington, D-.C: &>(), ^g79) , f 
and John Walsh, -^Vocational Education: Education cur Short-Run • : 4 
Training Program?" in Ibid . W. v Nor,torn Grubb, "The Phoenix of \ 
Vocational Education: -Implications Evaluation ," in ibid . W. - . 
Norton Gtubb and Marvin\Lazerso!V, "Rally 'tound the Workplace: 
Continuities and Fallacies in C t areer Education." - Harvard Educational 
\ . Review , "45 (Fill, 1975) , 

' .22. Nancy Smiedl, former President ' o'f Wisconsin Women for Agriculture > 
* commented on the exclusidn of women from* the production-reflated , 

^ programs in the agricultural colleges ~anxl the problems that this 
created for vpmen who wanted to farra^ either on th^ir own. or with 
their husbands. * 
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23. Luther Tweeten, "Rural Development Linked to pducation" ,( unpublished) 
suggests that' education by itself can provide few. opportunities. A . 
meaningful education program must be p\rt of the broad rural develop- ^ 
ment strategy that actually increases the number of jobs available. 
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✓24* I was the moderator at this session and several- others oft the roles 
of rural women. ' ^ * 



25. Grubb and Lazerson, "Rally 'Round the Workplace." I / 

26. On.sociarl discipline in an early phase of , capitalism, see E.P. * 
. Thompson, The Making of the .English' Working Class (Lotjddn: Victor 

Gollanez, 1963). 

27*. ' 0n« £he concept of a "good business climate" arid the public policies 
used to establish it, see David Per ry^ and Alfred Watkins (Eds.), 
Jhe Rise of the Sunbelt Cities (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1977) 

28. The sage of the land grant/ cqllegeS -and 1 the extension service is 

chronicled and analyzed ip Grant McConnell, The, Declitte of Agrarian 
* Democracy (New York: Artheneum, 1969). 



29. Jim Hightower and Sus*an £)eMart:o, Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times: A 
Report; of the Agribusiness Accountability Project on the Failure 
of Americans Land Grant College Complex (Cambridge: Schenkman-, 

^ / 1973). . . . J \ 

30. ' Several of these projects are discussed in Roges Blobaum, 

"Rural America: A Micro-Prospective Analysis," Paper prepared * 
for a Symposium organized by the National Educational Institute 
for Economic Development at Annapolis, Maryland, March 2-4, lS80 r 
The Office of Technology Assessment of the Congress has reviewed 
several -of the major projects under a program entitled "Assessment 
of Technology for Local Development: A Survey of Community- 
Based Technological Choices in Selected Communities." For an 
economic and technical assessment of several alternative tech- 
nologies, see Roger Blobaum, "Alternatives to Energy Intensive 
Agriculture," a paper presented at the 34th Annual Meeting of 
-^the Soil Conservation Society of America, Ottawa, Canada (July 
29-August 1, 1979). ' * « 

31. * One now-famous examp^Jfe of such behavior on the part of the land 

grant colleges was the attempt of the College ,of Agriculture of 
the University of Nebraska to stop %he Community Services 
Administration from funding the Small FarmSfcnergy Project of 
the Center «for Rural Affairs. This project, directed by Roger 
Blobaum, became one of the most successful projects of its type. 
Tbe project was saved from the' universi/t^r only by tHe timely 
intervention of the Governor of Nebraska. ' , 

32. For information on the 18$0 ! s programs, I am grateful to Dr.-, 
MaKinley Mayes, U.S. Department 'of Agriculture. 

v 33. The Community Services Administration has two reports available 

on the Farmworkers- Women 1 s Equity Project of 1978-79. One report t : 
was' prepared by Rural New York Farmworkers Opportunities, Inc. 
and the other Jkas prepared by the Idaho Migrant Council, Inc. \ 
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IVrTh^'d Nev^Hire a Girl:' 
Vocational Education in Rural 
Secondary Schools - 

■ * by Faith Dunne 



J 



Those who haCe a home wtiich they can make happy, will 
not sigh for contact ,with the outer world, to be permitted 
to wrestle and contend among its f ierce; trials^* and fiercer 
spirits that struggle there for daily bread; ^t 7 .. or reject 
the gentle ties of wife, mother, sister, to study ^some 
^ learnted profession, and rush into those haunts and paths s 
already too crowded with the sterner sex. Such must be- the 
lot, nevertheless, df many women-, whom necessitous circum- 
stances have forced into an unnatural, position. 

i — New Cyclopedia of Domestic 

Economy, r 1B92 

They'd neve r^ hire a girl/ Most girls could not cope 
with getting under a car and getting cold in- winter* They* 
wouldn't like it that most parages don't have adequate 
toilet facilities. .. . We ne*d to give girls life skills. 
♦What ttfis school needs fpr iirls is a program in barfic 
household skills — basic, cocfking, so they don't serve so 



many TV dinners, 
wives -work. 

/ 



piece's a ljbt of that no,w f since so many 



— RiiralfHigh School Principal, 
' Southern. New .Hampshire, 1980 



Much has changed in .nfra* Aaeric£, in the last 100 years. But 
the paradoxes that dominate the'livd of rural' women have altered 
little. Rural, women h*ve always wdrked* harder than their urban 
sisters; from 19t>h century women's tUg&zines • through 20th century 
sociological studies, the Report his] cbnsistetrtly shown relentless 
labor in the hduse and'in the fields/ Simultaneously/ the notion has 
persisted that rural women 4 are too ~gtnt%*S too delicate, to take on 
productive work butfide t;he h*rie* £veft today, there is a strong 



sens? in many rural "communities / that 
fillaent as a wife and aofchfr/ ^ 
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stances" should pVdpel her lftjfco the ijibor marka-t 



the "good"* woman finds her ful-> 
that only "necessitous ^circum- 



0 N 



Parts, of this conception 'are breaking down in the face of'chan-k ' 
„ ging rural life styles and a changing American society. Farming is 
• 'wnrJ 0 !!!^ th « c .f»° n '™™l enterprise, and the need for women trf 
. work as unpaid farm laborers has therefore diminished. rfass media • * 

, • and interstate highway systems have whetted the appetites of rural • , ' 
people for consumer goods and urban amenities', and these appetites, ' 
in many cases can 9 nly be fulfilled by a second income. Rural' 
women to varying -degrees , have come to share with their urban count- " 
"Part* a desire for the kind J of indepeadence and self-fulfillment • 

o^inf^ 8 ™ 1 '* 3 C3 T r ° Ut8l / e E * h0ne ' And ^e general pressures 
of inflation, increasing energy .costs , and modern family instability " 
have forced many rural women into the labor market, whether thev ' 
want to be there^yJr not. 

' V PartS ° f - ' the ° ld COnCept or a ""Oman's place" have broken 

o lr compounaed the paradox, not resolved it. The majority - 

respons bUities 'ST 3ddln8 ^7"^ labor to their home ^ 

responsibilities. They are now permitted by a liberalized society t-o 
keep house, tend the gar.den, raise the children, help Llr husbands 

'J* ;K? 0rtI :° f ^ ^income, besides". However j!y ' 
aye still not supposed to compete with men for jobs withthigher waees ' 

share e n a tL°T y ' JV" I"" 7 t0 "P^ th.ir husband 

responsJbSe th f ing wife is .till. 

This situ^pn presents a clear challenge to vocational education 

ma r rkeTln P T < ^ W ° Mn "« ln th. "w ' 

th^ L' 7" Ca8lng nUmbeE6 '- th6y Wil1 need training" to help 
thej get and keep the jobs' they want. But this is not a simple enter- 

■ var!ecv V ° Catl f ° nal f ° T ^ ral wonen 18 ^ against a 

va!,! L , P ? 0rCC8: thC P reS8ure of traditional community - 
/ rura! Zll T'l £*< 8tereo W« of rural jobs; the concerns of 
^ inl Lr T« ? ? ^J'' 0wn opacities. To provide occupational train- 

t± ' J T d WODen Wlth ° Ut con ^dering the multiple . demands * 
made upon the* Is to render a disservice. Out-of-context programs £n 
prorld. recipients .only an illusion of access to meaningful an! 2" 
ductive work; Rural w«men deserve more than illusions. 

This chapter intends to provide a context for' thinking about a P DrJ- 
priate vocational programs for *ural women. .It considers the present 
status of rural women at home and* in the^labor market- it e l „! 
yp^cal vocational education programs " intended to meet their n" 3" 
anffly proposes ways in which ■ secondary schools could provide them* 
with more appropriate occupational preparation. i 

th».J*ii " J", f6W 8tUdleS 0<f national education, and even " 

'aneVr„ W rt^*' , e ~ lu8lvel ? «•«•• An extens ve searcC 

failed to unearth a single specific study of vocational education 
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programs few: rural women jj one would be hard 1 pressed to find a subject 
less researched. 

Nevertheless, this paper is baaed on a review of the existing 
research, augmented by data from two" sources: the 1976-78 "Profile 
of 'Occupational Interests" (P0<) ftudy, ^ multi-regional . study of 
rural high -school students in five ''areas of .the t United States; and 
dome informal interviews conducted early in 1980, which tapped the 
Views of administrators, counselors, teachers, and students at eight 
Secondary schools in Vermont and New Hampshire. The schools chosen 
represented a Variety of types within the geographical constraints 
imposed by limitations in time and money. (See Appendix I for a more 
complete description.) They covered e range* of blzes, levels of 
commitjnent to vocational programs, local availability of jobtf for 
vocational graduates, and the extent of metropolitan influence on com- 
murflty life. These data are suggestive rather than conclusive, byt 
k they indicate possible trends and some proraisfng directions for fur- 
ther research. , 

"The boys calls me^A&nabelie 'Hatchet " she announces with a 
. proud grin, "because I 'was cuttin' down trees faster than they 
were. We 'make the guys in here look sickf" Janet is in % the 
first year of a two-year Vocational Agriculture program at her 
* regional high^school in Vermont.' She^is one of five,gi*l8 in a 
class of 1Z. Her teacher encourages girls to do .the same work 
in forestry^ logging, sugaring, horticulture, dairy production, 
and farnyffnanagement units that boys do and is delighted with 
Jan$t' smerformance . While he concedes that "some employers might 
be prejudiced," he urges girls to *take pride in their achieve- 
ments; he says, "I tell a girl; you've got it ~ you sell it!" 
He, too, notes that Janet's skill with an ax is superior to some 
of the male ^students' ; in fact, 'her swing has become somewhat 
legendary, and even the principal talks about it. 

Janet is scornful of her classmates who are "just, in for 
credit." According to her, two of the girls Jind "some guys" fit 
' that' description; she speaks with pity of the girl who "even 
lives on a farm qnd%couldn't tell the parts of\ a chicken on our 
test last week." Janet herself takes such tists^ seriously. She 
signed up for Vo-Ag because she helps care for livestock on her 
father's small farm at homeland shg wanted to learn about di- 
seases. "Say you' got a s\ck calf; you Jlearn what to do for it...* 
If you goi trouble at home with an animaVmthis' 11 help you, 
figure it out.". She is particularly interemb} -in horses;^ she 
has broken t and trained several and plans to 4jH| money by giving 
trail rides this bwmer. - • 

Janet's two beat girlfriends also enrolled in Vo-Ag because 
they like caring for animals; one would like to have a pet shop 
someday, and the other dreams Of living 'hn a ranch out West." 
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But Janet's plane are more specific^ she knows she wants to 
-farm m Vermont. Her father ^grandfather, and great-grandfather 
have all been farmers, and she is the only orie of e x ight children 
m the family- who wants to continue. - She has been Spaying parti- 
cular attention to the coursework -in farm management, S'keepvng 
accounts and . all that"; she expects this to be useful in her 
future because her father "thinks ^ie knows -it all already:" And 
though her father has given her a few acres, she doesn't really 
want to stay around his. place. "I want to get my own place " 
she says firmly^ "and build it up." . 

Jq&et's boyfriend has otHer/icLeas . He think she should set- 
tie doi^and raise a family when she* graduates next year; then 
he can ^pport them working as a' tAicker.' While Janet would 
like to , have, kids, especially because "they would help with 
chores, she wants the farm first.. "I> figure," she* says, "if 
girls settle down amd*raise a family , they won't dQyWhat they 
want to do." *She doesn't ^ant to be "tied down to kids\— kids 
take a lot of money." She alto knows Mat children 'uouM pe a 
time-consuming responsibility; she speaks with horror* of 'the way 
she sseen babysitters tr ? at kids, and sayq she would never teave 
any of her own with hired- sitters . Sheh not so suU she could 
care for kids and run her farm while her man is out driving a 
truck, but she sees a solution., "I tHink," she ' says hopefully, 
that he 11 come round to farming. I think I can get him round 
to farming." ■ • • 



* * * • 



The Lives of Rurd^amen: Dering With Dilemmas ~ — s 

J 

It is difficult and dangerous to make' broad generalizations about 
any group, incj-rfding rural women. There* are more than 25 miilion of 
them, representing every race, ethnic group, social class, and econo- 
mic 'situation. Their skills are more diverse than those- of urban 
women as a result of the geographical insularity which has maintained 
unique rural subcultures in an "increasingly homogeneous and metropo- 
litan nation. The Pol research found that regional differences among 
women were as significant as differences between social classes, and 
even between sexes. This kind of variation makes -global assessments 
sujpect. .Nevertheless, a* a group, rural women do have some common 
^ndencies, recurrent qualities with which the educational policy 
plfci\ners must grapple.* * * 0 

There are implicit contradictions in the lives and 'attitudes of 
most groups of women, but rural women seem -to have carried these cori- 
tradictions to an extreme. The myth of womanly delicacy and the fact 
of female competence are^ both embedded in rural culture * ,and both are 
factors when >woraen plan* their* lives. For example, njral .women are 

•> 
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vefy. family-oriented, and tend- to be quite traditional in their view ^ 
of the appropriate roles of wives and mothers* 1 They perceive them- 
selves as . "helpmates 0 to their husbands, attentive mothers to their 
•children, and good neighbors who help friends and relatives in diffi- 
cult times, *2 They are not! ■ particularly interested- In legislated 
equality; Larson's 3 review (^f the literature on. rural attitudes found 
that more than half of the nation's rural women feel tHat ERA is 
■either unnecessary or inappropriate.* 

At the same time however , rural women are yery career-oriented. 
They have high educational aspirations and,' generally, high achieve-* 
ment levels: the ^M^rage educational level of the wh£te rural woman 
is equal to that of her urban sister and her male counterpart, while . 
minority rural women generally acquire more schooling than rural 
minority men. 4 Further, the young women tend to plan prolonged work 
li*ei and often aspire to^ careers whicn would require extended 
commitment,, such „ as veterinary medicine , amounting , and business 
management . 5 1 * 

This would not be paradoxical if two different age groups were 
under consideration here' — if, for example, older women saw them- 
selves as traditional homemakers,* while younger women were eager for 
more f liberated" lives. But this does not seem to be the case. The 
census statistics indicate that ^increasing numbers of rural^ women J.n 
all age* groups (including youtlg mothers in the 20-34 age category) , 
are moving into the labo* force in record numbers. 6 And a group of£t 
women, recently convened by Lyndon State'College in the rtoote "North- 
"east Kingdom" region of Vermont in December 1977, to -explore the voca- 
tional needs of adult women, called the problem of re-entry^ horaemakers 
one of the most pressing isspes facing^ the female population of that 

Further, the young rural \mmen seem very nearly as traditional In 
their orientation as their mothers and aunts. The POI research found 
that high school girls expected to work,^ but that they also expected 
to run the^r households singlehandedly . 7 * In fact, they expected less 
help from husbands than their/ male peers declared themselves ready 
to pxovide. Our interviews Confirmed the survey findings. Nearly 
every girl interviewed planned to work and to manage a home wi^th 
little or no help. "The man would feel awkward," one girl explained. 
"It's the way you're broi^ght up. Girls do dishes, boys do wood and 
gart>kge.", Some of these young women expressed* some, ambivalence about 
the traditional division of role*, 'but most expected that custom would 
triumph. As one girl ppt it, "A husband ^hould help, but I don't 
think mine will. It depends on what .he 1 s\ {like . Se might be lazy, 
or tired from Work. I will, too, I guess, 'but it's got to be don^ 
Mostly, it'll be me ... he probably won't." This young woman has no 
particular husband in mind; she was reflecting her expectations of 
men $s a general group. ^ 

Thus, rural women of*fcll ages seem to envision ^themselves as 
both wager^arners and homemakers, with little expressed consideration • 

■ ' ; V . 
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of what this combination id likely to cost them,. At Ahe Lyndon State 
College conference there Were indications 'that oldeJ women are less 
lifcelj^ha^ young, women t6 construct a fantasy in which, they put . up ' 
twelve quarts of tomatoes jin~the* mofnirtg pnd perform train surgery in 
the afternoon, Qn the other, hand , neither do they s$em to sense the 
.difficulty in- being a full-time wage earner and a full-time homemaker 
simultaneously^ especially, in) rural areas where services are . scarce ♦ ' 
and mbst outside activities require extended travel, 

\ The "homemaker/worker Vesue is not the onltf dilemma with which 
rhxal women must deal, TJiei\ actual , position in the labor market con* 
; fronts them with another; paradox. When young rural women talH about 
working, they sgeak of jbbs ad a source of satisfaction — according 
to the P6l research, tojarfar greater degree than young men — with 
no apparent reason for this attitude. 



» In 3-pite of their ijigh educational attainments and aspirations,* 
rural women are concentrated in trie least satisfying jobs in terms of 
stimulation*, responsibility, or iticome.« O'Leary's study found that 
fully 25 percent of rurll -women- are employed as 'operatives in nondur- 
able manufacturing — jjobs in processing plants of various kinds 
which represent** some of fife's* most tedious and unpleasant occupa- 
tion!. Further, these junattractiv* jobs are rarely redeemed either 
by nigh pay or the pro$pect of promotion. Accortfjmg to O'Leary, the 
mean earnings' of full-ftime* rural female workers in 1976 was only - 
$6,590, half that of» their male counterparts .and $1,000 , le'ss" than 
their urban sisteVs. ^jnd rural women are lively to end *their work * 
. lives where they began} them: at the bottom of thd carter ladder. As 
one business teacher ih a, northern Nek Hampshire town said, "kfl Jobs ' 
forewomen in 'this area are minimum wage*, no mdtter ^what their educa-. 
tion or experience. Tfiere is little chance fopr advancement. Women 
bank tellelNs *haye beef there 10' and 20 yeirs without; promotions. A 
man will work there l less tfian fc>ree years and* get moved ' up." 

The'young^ rura\ woman, therefore, seems to be box«d in before she, 
makes her first move into the labor market. She has learned to be a 
fity, supportive, responsible wife and mother; she has learned to want 
a proactive career; s^e has learned to 4ook for satisfying work as 
part 'of her identity. And she has also learnefl that women cannot get 
those kinds of jobs. In-this context, it / is pot surprising that 
rural women have diffuse, sometimes contradictory, notions afrout what 
they will do with their lives. It tf only^urprising that theyytaanage 
to plan at all. 

The Status of Rand Women in the Labor 
Market: R e— op s and RationaHzatfems 

The unenviable position of women in the rural labor market* is 
due to' a number of -underlying causes. First, the rural economic 
structure tend* to be relatively simple and undiversif led . 8 In addi- 
tion to farming — traditionally a male preserve — most rural commu- 
nities offer one or two primary* employers . Characteristically, the* 
major employment opportunities *are highly sex-stereotyped: mining, 
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; fishing, logging, and heavy machine industries* hire men, while tex- - 

' tile factories; food, packing,. £j.ants,^and plastics companies hire 
women. When the local industry . hirV* both males and females, again 

"the'jobs xend to be sex stereotyped* within the orgajization.* • And, . 
almost invariably,- the "women's jobsf/offer less, pay, fewer chances 
fo,r promotion, and lesp autonomy than d*9 th€> Jobs held by men. . This 
meaiis that, in most rural coqjm unities %omfen-have' either lirtle . 
opportunity for - "meaningful" - employment ^ ovabuhdant , low-level op- • ' 
portunities.^ , * . . /* * { 

> * i: . * 

In our interviews, we asked, H Where do women* around here work?" 
and the responses were consistent*: "Part-tim^ , in menial Job***; "At 

/the rubber plant"; "At the^ plastics factory." There ^erre^few equally . 
consistent answers for me*, even though their labor market is also , 
limited by the constraints of the rural economy*! 

Some ot the occupational sex stereotyping cooefc from the nature 
/ of the stereotyped "men's lobs" requite a jgrea^ 
deal of physical strength which womeri either' lack, or are presumed 



of rural work. Many of the stereotyped "men's lobs" requite a fereat 
deal of physical strength which womeri either' lack, or are presumed t\ 
lack. Owe rubral principal pointed out in an interview trfat "a 25-year 
old man Jj3 going to be able to Iff* more a 25-y£ar old woman* can, on 
the average, 1 " and that this difference is . significant in a logging 
camp. The' emphasis on strength 'in several rural octopations encou- 
rages sex stereotyping , and tends to discourage tfomen fr6ft considering 
other malerstereotyped occupations which might be, readily mariageable. # 



% * * * 

Although some turai jobs have Genialities fcfcat encourage sex- 
stereotyping, most occupational discrimination -stems from community / 
and employer attitqdes (as it does in metropolitan areas) , rather\ 
than, from anything inherent in the job itself. Ev?n the most aptimi*-J ■ „ 

tic. of vocational education teachers see real problems, in the market-* ^ ' 
plice for unconventionally trained women. , One vocational agriculture 
teacher, who take's a very . positive approach - to.wdrd training and 
placing women ' in. agriculture-related t fieltfof, still feels he has to 
hedge his hopeful assertions: "If the employer i* somewhat uftrtd- 
-date, he'll^hire a girl. A girL* has as muc+i chance as a boy tootle 
hired„today. But .*. the employer might be prejudiced. He mi£ht 
like a boy in mechanics — 'figures he's had a-car, fooled abound irith 
it — where he might hire a girl „ in horticufture or something." 

\ • . Most of the teachers / administrator^ , and , students interviewed 
were far moVe pessimist-ic . Many agreed with the young woman who said , 
"No girl £ould be hired before a guy, ifo matter what the situation. 
My 'father owns a! garage and tie would never hire a girl, even if she 
was the best^in the class." * It'* 

Employment — in traditional or untraddtional occupatflR*§ — 
does* not end the working ruraL woman's pMbleqs'. Access to transpor- 
tation, to child care, and to store* and services is mo/re difficult 
for rural women than fdr 'their urban counterparts. TY& lack , of 
adetfuat^ day care is -particularly aqute in some rural ar^s; In 
central Vermont, one teacher told us, -many mothers **gOs. on welfare ■ 

) • * • \ 
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instead of wording Became they don't want'to leave 'their kids alone," 
aftd can t find' a reliable person to look after them. 

■ Traditionally, rfcral women- compensated fbr scarce sservlces and 
Poor transportation through a mutual support network- 10 But the old 
custom of neighboring" has begun to break down, as Its members move 
' Jtl° the u w ° rk " force ' A young mother cannot ta.ke her neighbor's kids 
after school If she works the 3-to-ll PM shift at the local nursing 
home. Mom can't cook for her' daughter ' s husband and children If she 
waits on tables at the resort every evening', thus; raany rural women 
are forced to' choose between poverty and family neglect - a painful 
de^is-ion for any person, 'and a heartrenderlng choice for the family- 
oriented* rural women. < ' 



4 



tW /" ? * t " al P arad °*. the external problems posed by the nature of- 

Irt I! 'III 3nd ^ 8carclt y of serv-lces In the countVy 
are exacerbated by -the problems of rural' women's Internal attitudes 
toward their own futures. Although* teachers and counselors feel as 
° r n ; P " C t !« t „" a "ltudes are changing - there's more career 

S2?r?i2?-J m 1 arrlage remalns a Priority for young women, and 

traditional. rural values compel the marriage-oriented young rural 
women to be ready to drop career plans' at any point. 

Sirfae many do not knoe who of when they wlli marry th^ And to 
perceive their futures as uncertain and dominated 'by the -random whims 
of fate. As a 'result, one vocational coordinator says, high school 
girl§ talk about a career;" but actually "think In terms.of a "job." 

Boys tfrink In terms of ex-tended careers." Even young women *lth 
substantial ambitions see marriages as an impediment » to sucess 
over which they "have no control., One hfgh school junior, who says 
•that she wants to be a 'social worker, "was asked what factors could 
stand between her and her goal. "Getting married," she replied ,' 
promptly. "If I get married first, I can't |b on to school."- 

» 

This tentative attitude toward the future may be one reason why 
some femjle^students see llt»tle point In Investing time, money, and 
emotional commitment In training * which may be abandoned at any 
moment. It makes more sense, *&s one assistant principal notes, for a 
girl to "latch on and get .mariled"" while In high school. Then, at 
least/,. she can feel Choweve* temporarily) that something about her 

future Is itufaml naA . 1 



futdre Is determined. 

* * * 



' "I love this stuff. V oriea Jitl, waving her hand a' at the 
bustling children of the Quantity Foods Progam during lunchtime. 

I love all of it -- learning about cooking / serving, the manage- 
ment. It's really,' really interesting." Quantity Foods is a. 
2-year program, but Jill enrolled in her senior year. • "I wish 
\ I'd gotten into this earlier," she says, "I wish I'd parted 
before, t would have lovdd to qo on." 

- ' 
Now, however, she feels it is boo late; she is' five months 
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^pregnant.' "Now that 'lyt married, with my baby coming — ueU, 
I'&.etay home* after tlx\baby comes." She thinks she might'wffrk 
sqmet&te, my be after he* child goes to* schce/l, hut she has no 
definite^plans . She doeln't think she is qualified to do much 
in food trades, in spite of her enthusiasm for her current course. 
Two years ago; she was enrolled in the Office Occupations program,^ 
but dropped' out' of school and has only, returned to finish this 
year. . t • « 

' As evidence of the real potential of 'the Quant it+J (teds 
program, 'Jill points to two of her classmates, two young rftn who 
plan to' start their own restaurants lifter further training at 
Culinary, AHs Institutes. "They're really going to do well," 
, she says. "I mean, I love this*'but I didn't start soon enough. 
But at least I'll be able to cock for my family." 

* * * ^ 



Vocation! Program in Rural HigWSchoois: The Basks 



Federally funded vocational education for rural youth began In 
Sp.7, when the Smith-Hughes Act authorized' the expenditure of $7,2 
rtttlJJLon for occupational preparation. In the countryside, thesd 
funds were focused on two programs; vocational agriculture, whlcji 
got fully half the allocated funds and home economics, whose funding 
was spilt with thejnore urban-orieated trad^ and Industries programs. 
Since 1917,. five m^re acts, each with Subsequent amendments , have 
succeeded the Splth-Hughes legislation.* But the primacy of the VoAg 
and Home Ec programs In rural secondary schools has never been 
challenged. " k - * 

/ 

today, with only 11 percent of rur«#*resldents engaged In farming 
and 49 ^percent of fural women In the labor market, this emphasis 
seems odd,. But traditions are strong* in rural schools an<f the 
communities that ^support them. Several high school teachers and 
vocational education directors voiced, sentln^nts similar to those of 
the New Hampshire principal, whp* said, M The community is fond of the 
Aggie program, refuses to change it. We've been FPA (Future Farmers 
of America) champs 11 times in lV years." 

W t 

k Furthermore, both agriculture programs and consumer and homema- 
king education courses have been modified overthe last ten tfears, in 
response to constraints of bdth the job'market and ^Ti tie YXtf 'Some of 
these changes are access-oriented — * one school, for example, abd- . 
lished a rule that barred girls from the Future Farmers of America 
club; another renamed the cooking classes "Culinary Arts" in a suc- 
cessful, ef forjt to rtcruit young men. Other modifications were more 
engaged with content. For Instance, in some schools, the home econo- 
mics programs (as they are still called in most rural schools) have 
devised classes to prepare young people for restaurant *nd institu- 
tional coolting occupations. 
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Agriculture programs have broadined their focus to the point 
where the national FFA can claim that since one-third of th ? e jobs In 
i America are agriculture-related, agriculture Is the natural all- 

conclusive vocational education program. Whether or not that claim 
seems plausible, it is clear that many VoAg programs- are broader than 
they once .were. In addition to the dairy ana* . forestry programs 
characteristic of northern/New England agriculture programs, schools 
* " lec ^d for ^xhls study Wered, • under the genera; heading of 

' 5? i 01 ? Agriculture," everything Sfom greenhouse management to 
small business practices. Partly as a result of these changes, there 
are places where the .sex-stereotyping usually typical of thase pro- ' 
grams has broken down) There are some girls In most VoAg programs, 
and some boys. In Home fcc classes, such as Culinary Arts. Neverthe- 
less, the tendency towari sex-orjented' courses persists and, since In 
many schools these two programs are the dominant form of occupational 
preparation, they perpetuate themodel for occupational sex-stereoty- 
plng which mirrors and reinforcff the stereotyping, tendencies of the 
community* . 

If the Smith-Hughes Act lairf\he foundation for sex-stereotyped 
vocational education, rao^ recefir legislation has/unwlttlngly encou- 
Itl J C ; o ^ e Vocatlonal Education Act for 1963 /(and Its amendments 
through 1976) was Intended to encourage the achievement' of sex equity. 
However, the call for program evaluation has Instead promoted the* 
maintenance -and development of Inequitable programs, especially In 
traditional comraunltles. ^ ^ 

As long as vocatlonal education programs are- evaluated by the 
nurabefr of graduates they place, the best guarantee for success Is to 
prepare young men and women for the kinds of jobs traditionally 
considered "sex-appropriate." -To mount unconventional programs Is 
to. court failure. Given the limitations on the- training capacities 
of secondary-level vocatlonal centers, t*ls kind of evaluation has a 
• P"ticularly negative effect on the training of women. Many^f the 
higher Income women's occupations (such as. nursing or elementary . 
school teaching) require training beyond the secondary l'evel. But as 
one occupational home economics teacher complained, she hesitates to 
encourage her better vocatlonal students to go on for more training,' 
because "going on to school Is not placement," and entry level place- 
ment t l8 the gauge' of success. 

This form of evaluation obviously works against young men In \ 
some instances, too. However, theTentty-level positions In typical ' V < 
men s occupations" are generally superlorto those available to women,, 
and, therefore, the effect on men Is not as negative. 

Beyond VocAg and HonwEc Polarizing 
^Prognmrf*nd the Myth of "Nice Mix" 

In the small rural high school, vocational programs are restric- 
ted In both size and .scope. The smallest schools selected for this ' 
study (with enrollments ranging from 100 to 261' In grades 9 through 
12) tended to"*offer 'only two or, three programs, generally the stan- 
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dard vocational agriculture and home economics, package, plus either 
business skills or some form of industrial arts. Larger schools, 
especially those drawing student^ to their vocational programs from 
very small high schools in the 5 s unrounding* areas , offered more pro- 
grams, frequently adding courses 'of study Ui distributive education, 
child care, machine tool drafting, ot food services. The Area Voca- 
tional Centers, with more federal' funds and broader select^n of 
students, tended to -offer .the standard programs plus courses re- 
quiring substantial investment in equipment, such as building trades, 
metal trades, printing and graphics^ auto mechanics, and health 
occupations. • 

' It is clear thaj: students, at the' larger and more specialized 
schools have greater choices in vocational training. But it is equal- 
ly clear that, in sex-stereotyping term's, those* choices are nearly 
as restricted for the student at the. Area* Vocational Center as they 
are for the young person enrolled in a tinV* rural high school. 

This situation is not uniquely rural. fc?Riederi2 points out, 
vocational programs nationally "faithfully mirror the occupational 
segregation by sex in the labof force." But rural women, aj" 3 ^ 
embedded in an extremely sex-stereotyped culture, seem less likely 
than their* ursan sisters to . hurdle the barriers protecting male- ^ 
dominated occupations. Thus, training '^opportunities which polarize 
the sexes are very 'likely to accentuate the channeling of young rural 
women into the most traditional f emale* jobs .' * \ 

Several vocational staff members noted that it is very difficult 
to persuade girls to entAr unconventional programs. One vocational 
director attributed thisWifficulty to ^sex biases of/the family and 
inadvertent sex biases of the staffr." Others, including students, 
singled out t'he peer group as aJ&particalarly powerful force in 
mainlining traditional sex-role #. Virtually every teacher and 
counselor interviewed had stories girls who wanted to try auto 
mechanics, -or forestry,, or agriculture,. *but her boyfriend vetoed it, 
and there "was substantial • agreement that unconventional enrollments 
required peW approval and support. "ItVs difficult to get them 
started " oft counselor cotawrtlted. "If fhey had a friend or a few 
girls in it. it "would be okay, but they're afraid to intrude on male 
territory off^their own." 

For the girls who stay in the'ir "own territory ," the opportuni- 
ties are very limited- The "Office Skills" courses generally offered 
by small, high schools prepare their graduates for only the lowest 
level clerical positions. In many places, these graduates are readily 
employable; school personnel tended :to agree with the guidance coun- 
selor who said that "a lot of ' companies like rural students and 
their high moral values." But the {Jobs they get — as bank tellets, 
bookkeepers, typists in small offices — do not lead to either ad- 
vancement or good pay,_2mployers-'Uke to hire -police , hard-working v 
rural girls, who wear skirts instead of blue jeans and get to work on 
time but they don't like to pay them more than minimum wage. - There 
-arjj good jobs, even within the clerical field, ?or which these young 
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women could ^be trained , as legal, medlpal, or executive, secretaries . 
. But, even if such trailing were provided, the local labor market could 
- .not absorb such specialized personnel." , 

•^Health care programs are similarly limited in the skills they 
can teach, The well-pa, 4 d jobs, the jobs with mobility, all require 
post secondary training.. The graduate with only a secondary' health 
-program background Is employable only in low-level, dead-end jobs. 
While there are alao limits k to the employment opportunities for 
graduates of.male-stereo'typed' secondary vocational programs, they are 
both broader In range and -more lucrative than those for women'. 

Business artd health care programs prepare .their graduates 
• low-level work, but the* alternative female-stereotype* programs pre- 
pare most Of the,ir '.students for no paid work at all. Consumer an d 
—homemaking education ?C&HE), which is not considered an occupational 
program^ the federal government, was the primary vocational' resource 
. for girls In the 'high schools visited. The teachers In these programs 
frequently made significant efforts to relate their courses to the 
. J^erests of their students - male and. female but their ' reforms 
led. them, toward students more likely to enhance the quality of life 
than the quality of Income. 



A numijfr of C&HE teachers interviewed have launched successful 
Marriage and the Family" courses, which tended, as one teacher put 
it, to change a lot of minds about getting married right after high 
school — . they begin questioning when we come to the part about 
budgeting." other teachers.have career orientation and life planning 
units built. into the curriculum. This kind of learning undoubtedly 
has a useful junction In women's career development, but It does not 
provide the hTgh- school graduate with marketable skills, nor 'is It 
intended -to. , 

> ' i 

Child care/ programs, which are technically occupationally ori- 
ented, do not Appear much more likely- td enhance eraployabili ty than 
C&HE courses. Rural c/wmunltles rarely offer formal day-care programs 
(even though many need ,them badly), and the typical child-care program 
does not offer the small buslneae^&anagement training necessary to 
enable a. young woman to start a Center of her own. Thus, many of the 
young woman . enrolled in such, programs agreed , wi th .the girl who said, 
I knew I wanted to be a mother and I thought this program would pre- 
pare me." (Only 4 few harbored visions of starting day-care centers 
or well-child centers, but they did not seem to have the practical 
expertise 'to realize their dreams. % 

t 

Thus, the young woman enrolled In the traditional female-oriented 
programs finds herself trained elther.for a low-ley,el job or for no job 
at all. Those who want more must gof on, for further education, or 
they must "rush Into those haunts andlpaths already too crowded with 
the sterner sex," and compete with ber^s in male-dominated vocational 
programs. M«e do. But, the data suggest, not many. 

According to a statistical analysis done b* the National Organl- 
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zation of Women*sponsored Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER> 
on \$78 data, women ciMistltuted a maximum of 20 percent of^-the enroll- 
ments^ traditionally nalfe-doralnated programs, but only fn Michigan 
and Washitigfon. In the more rural states, thi percentages ranged , 
>*ro* 5.2 percent In Arkansas to 9.5' percent in Vermont, both below 
jthe national avetage of 11 percent. Further, these figures Include 
/postsecondary vocational training, which tends to draw more women 
"Into nontradltlonal programs; the percentages are probably lower 
at the secondary level. • 

Thftse ,statistic£V were supp6rted . by our Interview results. 
While there are some praams, part icularly. In agriculture, which 
jiave high proportionr of'^rls, most *bf the traditionally male pro- 
grams are overwhelmingly masculine In enrollments and In what some 
teaahers, and administrators call "flavfcr." 

In this content, a girl 'had 'to be either highly motivated 
rather frivolous to % enroll in a traditionally mile program. Among 
1 the young women, interviewed, there were both. The highly motivated 
generally had very specific plans for the application of their skills. 
Several of t^hesirls in vocational agriculture said they were planning 
to take over family farms. * Others believed . that a male-tlorainated 
occutJatJon" was the best route out of a constricting environment. "I'd 
like to go Jto different\states tfnd* iifferent corporations/ one female 
etal trades studeYit S4id. ' "I want to get into 'bigger places, see 
ie world." * 

I This kind, of vision seems to- give some young women the capacity 
/focus on an attractive future , Enabling them to ignoVe^ present 
j.n wfitfc£ they are often teased by the boys, sometimes condescended to 
by the teachers^ and occasionally actively discouraged by the respoW 
of their communities. "Everyone in my town was really shocked, 
outwardly mobiXe metal trades student said of her decision to enter 
the program* "My parents thought at first that } was really out on a 
limb', taking on too much.^ Now they say, 'Just so long as you're 

y Those rfrts who enrolled "In non-traditional programs ftr frivo- 
lous reasons seemed willing to* ignore their bwn dapacitiesVo do the 
wsrk required. Two girls %n a New Hampshire high school's buitfiing^ 
.trades program said t;hey picked, that program because r >*jr^boyf riends 
were "taking^4*--aaad our friends said x we wouldn't dare." Besides, "it 
gets us out of school, in the afternoon." Their teacher^ declared 
that "in. many' cases, the girls are outperforming the boys," and the 
vocational director ot the school said,, "Those girls *are tough — 
perfectly willing to deal with physical challenge." But the girls 
themselv*^ rejected any notion of using their skills to earn a living. 
.As one said: "There 1 s too^ much prejudice araund Here to choose a 
min's job. I've heard too many stories about ,how women are treated." 

It is clear that stereotyped jprograms havje built-in problems for 
.young women, whether they fo^ow the traditional or the unconventional 
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.... training route. It would seem logical , therefore, to create more sex- 
neutral programs which- would offer a broad range of relatively high- 
level opportunities to both sexes without requiring 'young women to 

. •. > surmount barriers which do not face V.oung men. This, however,' is 

/ ) easier to propose than to implement. , 

At Present, only a handful of programs — distributive education, 
food services, plus an occasional business .course and printing or 
graphics programs — ever has what vocational directors like to call 
P ? "nice mix." And even this mix is often illusory. Within- the "nice- 

ly ly v mixed programs, students, are often resegregated by sex: tti a 

typical business program, fpr example, the typing and ' shorthand 
courses wild be entirely female, while the accounting and management 
classes have more males. This resegregation - reflects different / 
visions of the future. As one business teacher sain, boys take 
, m business courses "mostly for their own personal use — to' keep books 
in business." The <girls look to office skills for thefr livelihood; 
the boys, on^the otter hand, see these skills as a' useful tool in a 
more complex occupation. - 

> 

These differences In perception persist even when boys and girls * 
take the same classes. Food services programs are f retjuertjtly men- 
tioned as a "well-mixed " program, often predominantly male, but with- • < 
women moving up In enrollments. % But the girls who enroll in thesl 
programs tend to have .very different motivation^ from, those of the . 
boy?. In one group of students we interviewed, the boys reported 
pl*ns to "have my own restaurant," and j" to open my own place — 
something seasonal ,", while the girls saft they had enrolled in the' . 
courses because "I couldn't cook at all-Tor because they wanted to 
\^ prepare for married life. Thus, there, la separation even in the 

most aajparently sex-neutral programs. 1 M . 1 

Creating genuinely mixed programs appears to be dflficult, espe-, 
<»Ully in conservative rural areas. Several vocational administrltors 
meiH^oned strong community resistance to the notion -of sex neutral" pro- 
grams or "program clusters" , 1 3 .which would attract mixed- enrollments 
and then train for a broad variety of occupations . * 

' * * 

One vocational director said that he has' been trying to put 
together a cluster of programs "around" the theme of "Protective Ser- 
vices," Including police, flrefightlng and security guard preparation. * 
But the community resisted the notion "of merging*, male and female . , % 
occupations. "It's easier to sell the community 6n traditional male 
occupations," the director said., "It's difficult to get the community 
to go along with the cluster Concept. -They figure it's the man who ■ 
will have to earn the living." This sentiment was echoed often. i, 
The town wouldn't go for a (sex-rteutral) program," one >usTh*ss 
teacher said. "They only' go for Stereotyped male opcwp^tlpns ." -* 4 

' ■ .. * 

This teacher, stfd the vocational director cited previously, ^pme 
from very different communities — one relatively urbanized, and in 
the midst of a diverse labor market; and the other very rural, with 




only two large employers/* But both have^ ode thing In common; the 
bulk of women *in the region. *ra emplbyjd.* Twenty years ago this was 
not true. But commurti ti attitudes have not changed with the labor 
trends,' and t^e belief persists' that where resources are ^scarce, 
vocational training for women Is * luxury. 

* 

Sex-neutraX programs are *lso' difficult * to mount because they 
tend- to be specialized In mature. It Is very easy for a program 
which prepares for. a narrtfw^range of jobs t» flood a rural region 
with Its graduated,/ Its own successes can drfve a program out of 
business. Programs in printing and graphics, for example, show 
promise for mixed . entailments , but their graduates may have to leave 
the community" to find work.. For some yoang people, ^leaving Is a 
cherished goal; for op he r^^ It Is an undesirable consequence of 
obtaining vocational preparation. » 

\ One vocational director thought that program* rotation might he a 
reasonable way to deal with this problem. Programs ^could run for 3 
to 5 years, and theV Be replaced with another s s peclallzed training 
effort. The problems vUh this model are: , equipment costs might 
provide prohibitive! teachers might have to be, replaced; and students 
who want a particular kind of training would have to hope that ttjey 
were the right age In the tight .year. "It's hard on a kid to say, 
'Oh, you want to go Into health work? /SortV, lt's^a year too late 
for that,'" a vocational director said.* Ir/many schools, It seems to 
make more senate to train students* In generalized skills which have 
broad applications within ^he locaf labor markets / 

Someone concerned with enhancing thg 'position of women In the 
rural labor force might well conclude that the most promising route 
Is to encourage fetoarle enrollment la traditionally male programs. 
This Is* the strategy used In most of the schools visited for this 
study. While vocational directors and teachers tende4 to bristle at 
the notion of "head-hunting," or "trying to force a girl Into auto 
mechanics just for a statistic," many of them were trying to recruit 
girls Into nontra<Jitlonal, programs and to provide^ the* with the 
appropriate support system ( primarily oth^s girls and co-^op place- 
ments) to help thera make It through. 

-* i 

L-Qpe i guidance counselor mentioned^* colleague at an Area Voca- 
tional Center ^who make a routine practice of pointing out girls in 
nontraditionaUprograms when he guides groups of prospective students 
through the school. "It backfired recently," she 3aid. « "Some sophis- 
ticated f.ifth'-grad'e girls suspected hib of being sexist because he 
kept pointing out the f^pales *in the programs.* , # 

\ ' 
. * ^ - t 

i Along, with the pressures of Title IX legislation, and the efforts 
of the sex equity coordinators, a number of other factors seem to 
affect nontraditional program enrollments among women. Rural schools 
which have experienced ln-migration from metropolitan areas seem to 
draw more women into nontra'ditional programs * than those which Have 
remained more homogeneously ^Pural. Programs tended to be more mixed 
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in.\ho*e schools surjieyed when the 8chools : were near a city, orwhen 
they Set* In a resort region Vhich had drawn metropolitan faml'lie* in 
search of the "good life." ; 

r \ f / %\ / 

One principal in the latter type of district suggested that, Ope 
cross-enrolLnents tended to come from .the new families. -With the 
long-time residents, "It's mostl X French Canadians, and" norther^ 
. Yankees around here," he said. . "The family is a 'strong and important 
value. That's the way It is in order to. keep a family strong, you 
need the female ' in the hoie.". It is the more "socially liberal" 
families, he added, who encourage their daughters to think* about 
careers. For the long-t^me residents, "the, goal is foV the woman to 
get married and have a family." 4 

Cross-enrollment alio seem to vary with the local' avallabilit^^'. 

.actual jobs~to which the training applies. In the ski country'of 
central Vermont, for example, there is a reasonable market for trained 

. restaurant cooks. Thus, there is a real incentive for young men to 
enroll ii> food service programs. In the schools we visited, the 
existence of local jobs appeared to have a more immediate impact on 
crofes-^nrollment.of male Ithan on females, but it seems evident that 
perceptions of what jobs are appropriate for males and females can be 
altered by changes in the job market. 

1 4 

The Critical Complex: Teacher/ 
; Student/EmplqyW Attitudes / 

iTheNraost important factor affecting nontraditional enrollments 
ap^peard Jto have nothing to Mo either with the make-up of the local 
population or the availability of jobs. It has to do with the 
intention of teachers*, students 1 , an d employers' attitudes, which 
t can vary from school* to school, even within very similar districts. 
It is important to look at these, attitudes as an interacting compLex. 

While a^ingle^-instructor can hive an impact on fcross-enrollment , 
it is unlikely to bear fruit unless employers am prepared to hire 
women trained in traditionally male skills. Further, employers are 
often influenced by teachers i/ a variety of ways (which will be 
described below). finally, the peer group car* infltienpe its* members 
either to accept or reject no«-*traditional traLning^and the attitude 
of the peer group is affected by teaches as role models' and by 'the ex- 
periences of older siblings and friends already in the labor market. 
For the purposes of ddscussian, it is possible, and probably neces- 
sary, to break down the complex into, its compon^jits. .But as they * 
exist in the real^world, they are engaged in constantly changing 
interactions with eich one another'./ 

Instructor attitudes appear to b#*>$*otal in the development of 
student response^ found, for exaiiple, some vocational agriculture 
programs vhfch were ^venly split between male* and' females, and others 
where the males outnumbered the females by a ratio of more than 40:1. 
The well-mixed programs invariably had instructors- who actively 
encouraged female enrollments; the single-sex program^ ha^ teachers 



who were tolerant of women at best', and openly biased against them at 
worst. 

> t 
One vocational agriculture teacher^ whose classes are consis- 
tently half female; attributes his success to the "girls in the past 
'who have recommended it to their friends — my bigge'st publicity is 
through the kids." In vifcw of his attitude toward women, this chain 
of recommendation is not >nrj»rising. "I like to see girls in the 
progrsm," he says. "They add a lot.. Girls like the greenhouse a 
lot, and, the work out in the woods — love sugaring.' Not only does 
.he welcome them into the program, he also maintains an abiding faith 
\n their employability as^graduates. "T personally believe that girls, 
have equal chancer of being alloyed if. they hav* positive attitudes 
when applying, "he says, -and the girls in his program reflect his 
belief that there is room for them in- agriculture-related enterprises. 

tin the last few years, this**eachet has modified^his program in, 
an attempt to broaden the jobs prospects of his graduates. "My idea 
isto expose them to many areas, so they can see what they like. We 
/uted^tfi be mostly in dairy product^Con, but then I diversified and the 
(enrollments increased." Some of these diversification efforts speci- 
, fically enhance the job prospects of the female students: horticul- 
ture, landscaping, and work in the U.S. Department" of Agriculture 
• dairy and food labs, work which is likely to seem female-appropriate 
in the communities around the school. But all students are enrolled 
in the same courses, and he makes no effort to steer female students 
toward certain interests^ His students say that he treats boys and 
girls as equals, and expects £hera to participate equally it! all 
aspects of the program — * from^. the woodlot to the greenhouse. 

This instructor is not unique, even in our limited sample of 
schools. Bus this attitude sejrfed less typical, of teachers in male- 
stereotyped programs than that of another VoAg teacher, whose program 
is the i>nly vocational alternative to business courses in his small, 
remote School. Like the first instructor, this teacher 'attributes his 
enrollment pattern to peer Influence..^ Unlike his counterpart, how- 
ever, he has only two 'girls enrolled, in the program, —with 81 boys. 
„"The imbalance results from peer pressure from their girlfriends, 
he says. "And the boys give them grief 

A closer look at this teacher's sfttitude .suggests that there are 
other sources *f "grief" for female 7 agriculture • students at this 
school. "We interview freshmen," he says of his recruitment process, 
"to make sure they're really interested in the program*. , .We're especi- 
'ally interested .in interviewing girls. We want^o make sure they're 
not taking it because of their boyfriends. I'm a life-long resident 
of t^htt-commjunity. I know these kids and what they can achieve. 

this teacher declares, with obvious^sjncerity, that his program 
has "somet"hing to offer to both boys and girls," and claims to welc'ome 
young. women into his program* But his non-sexist claims do not seem 
in line with his actions. He gave a number of examples of what good 
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students can do in agriculture programs — all* were male. l\n con- 
strast, his example of a female student was "a real weirdo — dyed 
her hair* green for St'. J>atriclc** D*y." He says that he treats boys 
and girls as equals, but adds, "They have to work, too -r- not *just 
'stand by and watch a boy do their w6rk for thera^' 

4 

* The deep-rooted belief in the prospects fo* female -success in 
male-dominated occupations does not seem to exist here. And, in 
fact, there seem to be little non-traditional hiring in the community 
served^ by the school. As * the business teacher in the same school 
said, "in stores, afl the meat Gutters are men and all. the cashiers 
•are women. There is little chance for (female) advancement. There 
are women with college educations working in the factories." 

It is dffficult to determine the extent to which the local oppor- 
tunity structure shapes the attitudes of vocational teaches. But is 
is clear that vocational teachers can have an in^Sact on the local job 
marked — and that their view of women in nontradition^l occupations 
is important to the kind of impact they have. A printing teacher at 
a Vermont Area Vocational Center' indicated what can be done. "I think 
I've broken the barriers," he says. Seven years ago, he tried to 
place a young woman in a, co-operative program <*ith a local printer . 
The printer refused to take a girl. But the teacher had *been around 
a long time, and knew' the printer well. 'He forced the issue. "I 
gave him a few choice printer's word's," he says, "and <he took^her 
on." The printer later hired the' yotfng woman and now says that he 
couldn't get along without her. In^a small ¥kjsiness community word 
travels fast. The instructor does not expect* to have any problems 
placing female apprentices again. * 

Obviously, a number pf factors weSvt- ir>to this small success 
.story. The instructor, as an established^ member of ttve local communi- 
ty, coiild not be dismissed as k wild-^yed newcomer. Heyis male, 
whioh appears to have some positive influence on nontradit ional 
employment He had worked with local printers^ for- a while before he 
placed his first female a^orentice; he was thus able to overcome 
initial resistance thr^ugTTthe sheer weight of his prior relation- 
ships with^those ' employees. Bui at the root of this success seems 
to be his belief in the capacity of woraptf to do sound work in any 
field. "The girls have prpven they'can handle it," he says: "There's 
no great difficulty in /aechanical ability. Boys sham more — girls 
make awful mistake^, toeause they'xe less afraid to make them, tiut 
then you. can teach Worn • them." -He proudly displays a beautiful 
cookbook his'/class assigned and printetj. #, I would never have gotten 
that from boys — I doJvi± care What anyone says!" * 




) i 

\ Belief in women's capacfii gsj jln help an instructor break through 
enfplj>yment barriers. But the coWerse is, evidently, equally true. 
In onfe southern New itompshire community, where junior high school 
girls are still Required to take home economics vhile the boys take 
compulsory shop, the few girls who enroll in industrial arts clashes 
at the high school levelr are not taken seriously. "We had a separate 
course for girls a few years ago," the teacher/ says . "It was geared 
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differently. They had easier* pro jecte *- made pin holders and things." 

He has a few girls in his classes now, but does not see the^r 
skills as -useful ii^ a vocational context. "Cindy is_ in home 
maintenance," he *says. H She tan learn how to fix irons ,and sewing 
machines; She seems to enjoy ft, even though she doesn't get tt>o 
much out of it ." The school's principal makes the same kind of 
distinctions about the girls in ,the small engines class: « "The girls 
dp well'on the tests," he says, "but the^ are jiot comparable to boys 
when it comes to actual mechanics and application." A few "choic^ 
printer's ^words" might ^well be applied to attitudes such a% these. 
But they ate not uncommon in rural schools and serve to reinforce the 
traditional sex-stereotyping tha*t exists in rural communities. 

:>* 

Although there was a great deal of evidence that teachers can 
shape peep * group Attitudes toward formerly stereqtyped vocational 
training, most of the professionals it! the survey felt that peer 
influences operate independently of anything a teacher can do. These 
pressures, they'said, are generally negative, in that they reinforce 
the 'traditional and stereotyped views of tW community, and discourage 
girls «£rom enrolling in atypical programs. * Most teaches had stories 
about how boys treat girls in male-dominated programs, which they 
told with disapproval. t *> 

The girls, .however, seem generally to have Vork^d out a means of 
dealing with harras$ment — a combination of outrage and humor which 
seems to get tfcemjthrough the year. One girl, in a shop class in an 
extremely traditional school, said of her male classmates, "We get 
afprig goqd." But then she added: * "I had'all the wires on my project 
and they pulled them out* I was so mad. Electrical work is hard — 
and tWy did it just to be^ funny." In another school,- the metal 
trades teacher says of 'his' female student, "She gets some flak from 
the boy&» — but she just ignores it or gives it back." 

» 

Whether the position as permanent target has a serious ssycholo- 
^ical effedt on a girl is not known. The girls who do get up the 
nerve to- enroll at all % s£em to | handle peer harrassment well. 

s 

A number of teachers reported modif icati^ti in the attitudes of. 
boys in classes where there have been femal% students, even If only A' 
few. A metal trades teacher said, "Boys react q,uite well to girls — 
they were a little paternalistic at first, but that attitude wore off 
When the^fbund the girls were better molders by far." The girls In 
that .program report that harrasSment has' diminished, and they seem 
willing to interpret reduced teasing as acceptance. * 

• * f 

Just as there are limifts^o^ an instructor's capacity to mold 
peer attitudes there are limits, to t the vocational program's capacity 
to alter attitudes in ths job market. While rural teachers, at 
least those who have been around for awhile, can have great impact pn 
their pommunitfis, this impact is of ten/ limited by the resistance of 
the rural community to nontradi tional. employment.' One bGsinpss 
teacher told a story which she said .was typical of her area: "one 
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bank called the other day and said th»y were looking to hire a boy 
thrft could eventually move up into a Managerial position. >I said, 
. 'We have t}>ree t girls who have straight A's.' They insisted on boy 
-thejr didn't want a teller*, 'thefr' said. I had to give them a boy 
with,a,C average." * Other teachers told similar stories of employer 
intransigence, often backed by the attitudes of families and friends/ 

When th'e local employment market is closed to women witH non- 
traditional skills, pressure for leaving the community is strong V* One 
vocational counselor gummed up a common attitude: "My guerfs-is°, Joe 
at the local shop wquWT fake a boy over a' girl , no' matter what. But 
big companies are crying for women. They've got to get their federal 
money and meet their quotas — ,th*y';il scoop 'era up," This situation 
is fine for the girls who want to leave their home communities, but 
it is a clear obstacle to thoffe who primary desire is to stay where 
they^ are/ , ' . • ^ 

In some schools, teachers reported student reluctance (especially 
among girls) to travel as far as ' the (nearest medium-size town to 
wojk; the transition from the rufjl school to a slightly more cosmopo- 
litan workplace seemed to cause a crisis of confidence in* many srf her 
female students, one teacher .told us. "They don't refuse those jobs 
because of lack of- skills — the banks would rather have our students 
— but because of the life-style." In the context of this kind tff re- 
luctance to leave the familiar, it is clear that if nontradi tional 
training requires leaving the area to use one's skills, ilfany young 
women are unlikely to want It, even if they have appropriate talents. 

/ 

This study of the current statu* of rural ^pnren's* vocational edu- 
cation has not produced a particularly ' optimistic picture. Y$ung 
women with complex (and oft/fen incompatible) desires for their future 
grow up la conservative communities served by sch^jls w£th limited vo- 
cational training options. If they choose male-stereQtyped training, 
they are likely to have to leave their home areas or struggle to find 
a place among, reluctant employers. If they^have acdBss7to a sex- 
neutral prograifrv^choosing it' is 'likely" to prepare them for a very 
limited number of "local jobs. % * 

In addressing the needs of rural women , vocational programs find 
themselves whipsawad — torn between the pressures of, the state and 
federal governments and the express desires of the community. Often, 
the specific needs of female ' students become merely the rope in this 
value-laden tug-of-war. It is no wonder that rural high school girls 
are often confused about their vocational future. It is no wonder 
that vocational directors tend ' to ' si£h heavily when asked to talk 
boo^ their programs and plans for women's education. 
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Jackie fiaa lived all her seventeen years in*a small Vermont 
* torn and pldns tv staij €her?e. "I went to Neu York City once s " 
she aaya. "Down there I'd live in qpnatant fear of getting 



mugged or raped — you hav&to keep your door locked all the time. 
Ho j I definitely jpant to stay .around here." 

v She has definite' plane for work ae well. She ha&> already 
done some waittressing , and is sure ehe wouldn't want that for 
the reft of her life, "you get eick being around food all the 
time." <tior would she want "a constant typing job," though, her 
business occupations teacher praises her skill in typing. What 
ehe redXly likes best is "working with people, like working in a 
bank out front." She is studying bookkeeping and shorthand and 
computer programming -because they should help her get the kind^ 
of job she wants; they'll Hook good." Her teacher considers 
her one*of his best all-around business students and feels she 
has excellent, chances of being hird by one of the banks in the 
ar*eas. He takes care that his students understand the fine 
^points of getting a job, like employers' preferences for skirts 
and stockings rather than jeans. Jackie knows how to be poised 
<md confident in an interview, and has already had several prom- 
ising onee, for summer wyrk. 

- Jackie also know& that her best employment opportunities will 
be outside hen own town, in^ one \ of the more sophisticated comiu- 
nitiea 10- to 25 miles south'. While her guidance counselor feels 
that tfrtployerb in those towrbe like *to have rurally raised workers 
because of thei* "high moAl values," Jackie has encountered* 
some "photty" attitudes, which she attributes to the factQthat 
she lives in the country. Unlike some of her classmates who worry 
about how they'll "stack up" against more cosmopolitan candidates 
for jobs, JacHe is not intimidated. "I don't feel anybody 
should be walked all over. , After all, I'm doing them a# equal 
favor." Shf expects the fyink she'd most like, -to work for, the 

area 9 * largest , "will probably treat me on an equal level." 

* t 

Her determination to stay in her home, town while- worHng . at 
a good job down the road has raised the problem of transportation. 
Jackie has this all figured out, too, at least for the surmer. 
At her father's suggestion, she bought a Moped. It was a matter 
of having to decide priorities." This purchase ^meant' that she 
didn't have the money to go on the Honors English class trip to 
England. But she enjoys her bike. "At fb>st, people were talking, 
like anything," she says with glee. "They were really % shocked!' v 

This kind of } notoriety ie " funny" ^to Jackie, who sees^ no 
reason why a girl] shouldn't Ttde a Moped. Button more serious 
issues she declares her&2# more traditional. She feels, for 
example, that the wife should take major responsibility fdr 
housework and-childrearing in a marriage^ One of her. teachers 
has a Jiusband who [stays home to care for \heir small child; 
Jaakie says she admires this, but adds quickly that she wouldn't 
want her own husband to do sucH a thing: "It would make me feel 
awkward. It's as if he' * not-quite as manly, you knowt" Still, 
she would like help with the dishes, and -perhaps other tasks so 
that "you could both go out and have fun — so it' s not just him 
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going off\»fi8hing^and 'hunting*. 9 ' Jackie feels the concept of^ 
compromise is important' in a marriage. She and her boyfriend 
Peter have worked out* "pretty much' the sameT ideas/ 9 she%says, 
"though we used to fight a lot." 

One 6f the things Jackie and Peter agree on is marrying and 
having * their 'children* tifoung* Jackie notes that this is a fomrnon 
pattern in her town, where "everybody knows everybody else. Al- 
though the teachers and advisors at her school counsel waiting, 
*e feels have children at an early age can be' a good thing. 
^ parents are pretty young , and we 1 re really close. We have a 
great time. You can ha\>£ more fun with ydur kids if you* re, 
nearer their age." Accordingly, she hopes to have hers early .and 
"pretty cttsse together," hut not too many: "maybe too ... it's 
pretty hard to pay for kvk. It*& not fair to have more than 
you can afford." 

Another thing Jackie and Peter share is . this recognition 
that raising children is expensive. "Peter wants me to work," 
Jackie say sp "We couldn't afford just one* person' s salary ... 
Usually you have to have both working. 7 Peter plans— tQ set up 
his own lumber - operatiortr-J^ecg^Jse "he Jlo^es to work outside and 
be independent." Jackie <plans to return to work after having her 
children. She realizes that she will+then need gpmpone else to 
care for th'em, and is hopeful of finding someone like Peter's 
sister, who "takes in seven *0r eight kids along with her oyn. t 
certainly wouldn't leqve them with anybody I didn't trust." 

Jackie's confidence in her .ability to create the future she 
wants extends e%en to the details of^ hex* home. She and Peter 
have their A *eye&* on define land to buy, and plan to tui^d their own 
house. *"Right how we'd jtist put up the shell, work a bit* at a 
time." But in 10 years, Jackie sees -herself "in a nice house — 
that 8 the biggest goal, — -^fc a couple of kids and a good 
job.!' When a friend % points oub that she hdsji't mentioned a 
husband in this vision, she says,\"Oh! I just figure thjr^sband 
*comes with the house .... ^ef^L she *says ' and ^laughs* ^ doh't 
sound very liberated, do I?" «mKt 



* * * 




to the Futon: Prosptect* and Programs 

While the present status of rural women in the ldf£r tJarket Is 
distressingly low, the situation %s not hopeless. There is much that 
vocational education programs and personnel can do to prepare young 
rural women for interesting and varied labor' market participation. 
Among, the schools in this small 'study, we found a numt>er, of , promising 
ideas Being .tested and implemented. With enhanced communication 
amon^-rural-i school*, some cbordination and/ adaptation pf programs 
might fruitfully occur, • 
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Several steps could be taken to meke vocational programs* more 
relevant to the specific needs of rural high school students: 



1. Design and adopT courses which will help rural hjjh school 
students to develop raairst~ic~and~ tTioughtlul career orientations ^or 
themselveTT This- Is particularly important for rural girls, who 
generally do not' get adequate' counseling through the customary struc- 
tures. The POI study found 'that, compared to males, female high 
school students get little help In career planning — from guidance 
counselors, teachers, or parents — thus reduclne the likelihood 
that thrfy will be able to achieve ambitions requiring complex or 
long-term training. The non-college^bound girl, who is most likely 
to be enrolled in a secondary school, vocational program, was the 
least likely of; anyone in her peer group to get advice at all. 

Teacners and counselors agreed that some kind of career planning 
program was important for these young women. Vocational education 
counselors said that most no n^col lege- bound girls make no particular 
career plans, in constrast to young men. "Most \p£ the « lrls plan on 
being married three or four years after high school — unless they 
are pregnant," one^principal said ,. rejecting a general assessment of 
female ambitions. "A lot* of . girls Twant - to achieve," a guidance 
counselor at'another school noted, "but they have this fall-back — I 
can .always marry some rich, good-looking guy.'" Since this fall- 
back^ in most. rural areas is about as useful as depending ort winning 
the skate lottery,.it does^9_j»al disservice to girls who use it as a 
basis for life plafflilng. „ -4 

s The girls, themselves, generally projected^ vague career iAeag^ 
supplemented, by fairly detailed plans for husband-heme-famlly. Many 
were able to teljf~Us more about the number of children they plan to 
'have in "1990 than about the kind of Jobs they wi^l look for next J 
year. Further? some of .those with concrete career plans had little 
notion of Hhat tfwse plans entailed. One girl said that she wants to. 
"get a littlest shop," because she likes animals and has raised 



several of her own. But she does not know anything about running a 
small business, and it htfs not occurred to her that .such information 
might b« useful to obtain. / "1111 get an*accountant ," she says breez- 
ily, and giggles. " ^ 

• / Obviously,*girHLke this . need, help in planning their lives. 
They.nejd to learn To deal with the contradictions implicit^ In 
the juxtaposition of ti»dltional values and contemporary pressures. 
Young women need to)recognlze that they cannot ^simultaneously 
Olivia Walton and Maty Tyler Moore. Choices must be made. Further, 
they' need to plan a future, rather than to assume-that It will reveal 
Itself to them. Girls who want a career need to know where .to find 
training, what obstacles might stand between, them and satisfactory 
employment, and how to overcome those obstacles. For many, the place 
'to have this reality orientation is high school, where many problems 
and conflict* can be worked through In a supportive and sheltered 
environment. 

• v 



"feachers and guidance counselors suggested a variety of ways in 
which this kind of training could be accomplished. Several schools 
offer formal courses which encourage career planning, or which^corapel 
students to look at the realistic implications of certain decisions 
they might make! There ik at least one commercially available curri-' 
culum*( developed by a team led by this author) which is used — in 
various adaptations — by some of the schools in this study. This 
course, called "Options: A Career Development Curriculum for Rural 
High School Students", 15 uses caie studies and simulations to £each 
high school girls and boys ways of handling career and family choices. 




Other teachers felt that courses at the hi^gtj^fchool le\*el come 
too late to do a great *5&al of good. One counselor^ in an Area 
Vocational Center- said that non-stereotyped career orientation must 
^come early if girls are expected to make sound plans in high school. 
As one principal commented, "The sex divisions are in the culture 
tJie*e girls come from," and there are limitations to the impact school 
Cprnlculum can have. ^ 



\ 



ffevertheless, most feachers seemed toV^el that corses have a 
useful, if limited, role, in the orientation of girls to the outside 
world. Several teachers agreed witJfc the woman who aaid, that classwork 
was most likely to have an impact ir ft was bolstered by role models: 
favorite teachers with nontraditional family styles. "Men on this 
faculty a're not afraid to do traditional women's work/' one teacher 
said. "There are fathers taking care of kids I- this kind f of example 
is very important." In rural communities, wher^ the lifestyles of 
faculty members is likely to be well known to students (and to their 
parents), this kind of modeling can be a useful teaching tool. 

2. ^Eourage young women to consider nontraditional careers . 
Principalsand vocational directors at every school in this *study 
declared with vigor that their programs are open t'o both males and 
females. ' But there is a gap, sometimes a gulf, between openness and 
encouragement. In one school, the shop teacher says, "1 say they're 
welcome, but maybe they're afraid of me. I'm pretty^ strict . One 
girl was going to take my course this year, but *he didn'# She 
would ha^e been the only girl." In another school, the metal work 
teacher made sure that the sole female freshman in his course was 
placed with the sole senior girl, encouraging them to help and support * 
one another. In both cases, the official posture is welcoming; in 
practice, the differences a^e obvious. ' % ^ 

The data gathered for this s^u^y suggest that effective female 
recruitment . in rural schools is entirely possible. Taking vocational 
agriculture as an example, we have seen that marked differences in 
female enrollment appear to stem from differences in instructors' 
attitudes and in their willingness to organize courses wfyith include 
""female" subjects of interest (such as horticulture). In fact, 
vocational agriculture i^ight well serve as a model for nontraditional ^ 
recruiting. It has been £ male bastion for nearly 100 years, but it 
is also amenable to broad interpretation in terms of the skills it 
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teaches. \ VoAg instructors gould apearhead efforts to recruit young 
women, and at the same tine serve as models for broadening the focus 
of other traditionally male training programs. , 

3. Re-educate rural vocje^fiKal teachers and employers about 
the potential of women in non trad 1 1 1 onal occupations. Vocational ^ 
education tSachers and counselor! need to learn that careey choices 
are not ma4* entirely on' the basis of peer ani, family influence. . . 
They n*ed to- be confronted" with the evidence of successful non^ — * 
traditional enrollment efforts. They^must f^ognlze the possibility ' 
that attitudes they attribute exclusively to the rural culture may be 
their own' as well. 

> It will not be enough simply to ^inform vocational education 
teachers that they can attract, women to nontraditional programs. 
They need Kelp in planning strategies for recruitment, support , and 
training of women who are ready for those careers formerly considered 
characteristically male. 



There is already significant pressure on vocational education 
programs to^H^ise their female enrollments. "They (state and federal 
Officials) get^sarried away and put stickers on our books (indicating 
sex-stereotyped material) , H one teacher said. "It's not our fault." 
Many teachers and administrators reported a sense of frustration at 
the lack of positive suggestion^ to help them to achieve thre desired 
mix. Workshops and other in-service training activities might reduce 
the frustration and enhance the efifectivness of recruitment programs. / 

It seems likely that the best iostructors for such wottcshap^ 
Would be rural vocational education teachers who have dealt effec- 
* tively with problems of female recruitment and support. They have 
had firsthand experience in dealing* with Issues that keep girls out 
of nontraditional Occupations, 1 and with t"he valuea of rural communi- 
ties that reinforce those leases. Further, they are likely to have 
high credibility with other rjijral vocational education teachers who 
"might reasonably distrust urban-based vocational education instruc- 
tors, or people who Jiave never\ wrestled with th£ complex problems of 
vocational education. Finally, ^the use of ru&al vocational education 
teachers will give credit and visibility to these pioneers in non- 
traditional female training — credit many of them could use to keep 
them going in what is often an ophlll struggle. . * 



„ The re-education of teachers is, only tie first step, however. 
It^iust be coupled with the re-education of employers. There would 
be little use (and perhaps some negative impact) in welcoming young ^ 
women to nontraditional programs if they are going to be unemployable" C 
when trained. Since many vocational education teachers have strong 
ties with employers, it is probably best to leave the community 
education function to local staff. One vocational education teacher, 
a man with a good record of nontraditional job placement, says -that 
"one-to-one co-op placements' have the most local effect," probably 
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because he" makes^aure that every' s^cessful experience Is widely 
reported in th^community. Onc« again, it is unreasonable to expect 
that every ^ocational education teacher will automatically know how 
to re-educate the local employer*; materials and direct instruction 
m\i*t>be available to help with these efforts* 

Develop more sex-neutral programs* Sex-neutral programs^ in 
spite ff the problems associated wifh. them in rural areas (i.rT 
labor market saturation and community resistance), are worth seriou 
attention. -First, there is some" evidence that more occupations are 
now regarded as sex-neutral > amongJ rural young people , thus expanding 
the boundaries of this category. One school in our sample reported 
that the local Area Vocational Center's printing and graphics program 
"had become more sex-neutrtl" during^ the last few years, in spite of 
its traditional male bias. No one could say why, but general changes 
in society and the employment market seem to have- encouraged young 
women to enroll in the program. Several schools reported similar 
changes in foods courses, as restaurant work becomes a more accept- 
able occupational option for young men. 

An analysis of enrollment patterns in Vermont and New Iampshire 
vocational education programs (postsecondary as well as secondary) 
seems 4 to confirm local acceptance of *a broadened view. While most 
courses were still sexually discriminatory, a substantial number fell 
into a mixed-enrollment category.- These included courses in account- 
ing and management, data processing an^J computer programmming , print- 
ing and graphics, health technician programs (othe/ than nursing, 
although there seems to be some movement of young men into that 
traditionally female-dominated field), landscaping and horticulture, 
bartending, real estate, natural resource management, and quantity 
foods preparation. If sharply polarized perceptions of occupations 
are beginning to disintegrate, it would be wise for secondary school 
programs to "encourage that trend, fhe very existence of sex-neutral 
programs breaks down the conception, of "natural divisions" between 
men's and women's work, and weakens the barriers jaintained by that 
perceived division. 

» 

Further, sex-neutral programs offer young women the opportunity 
toVupgrade their occupational status without violating the traditional 
norms of their communities, or, the expectations of their peers. A 
young woman who would never consider trying to be a welder might well 
prosper as a restaurant chef, br as a greenhouse manager. And the 
existence in a community df mixed-sex employment within on£ occupa- 
tional category paves the way for mixed-sex employment in even less 
conventionally acceptable categories. 

* 

Some schools attempt to resolve the problem* inherent in sex- 
oeutral programs by designing "cluster programs" in large categories 
like "protective services," or "human services.*' They reason that, 
even though these programs "are made up of . actual Jobs which* tradition- 
ally have been, sex oriented (fireman/meter maid; nurses; aid/ambu- 
lance driver), the presence of both bo y a, a nd girls within a general 
course of study will automatically begin Xo break down those distinc- 
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tions. It is difficult to predict if this approach will be success- 
ful. In our sample, the schools were in the Initial stages of devel- 
oping such* programs, and had as yet no evidence of success or failure. 

5. Develop programs to train women entrepreneurs. There is some 
good strong evidence, indicating that smalt business may be a most pro- 
mising field for rural women Many rural areas, are presently exper- 
iencing a wave of in-migratian from metropolitan areas, 17 providing an 
excellent market for new business. Even in places where the popula- 
tion is not rising, a history of underservice in* rural ^communities^ 
often makes smail business .development plausible. And women can pro- 
fit from these opportunities. 

Small business and service Enterprises are well .suited to rural 
women's needs and. interests fot* a variety of reasons. They do hot 
require an enlightened employe*; they do not require large capital 
outlay; thiy can benefit from some traditional rural finale strengths,:* 
independence, self-sufficiency, wl^ingness to put in long hours of 
work. They also permit women who want to develop traditional "woman's 
skills" >tb make- a reafrbnable living* 
- ■ ■ , ' W 

For example, many young rural women would like to be beauticians. 
They invest a great deal of time and money in the^ training programs 
required* for licensing, and are then faced with ttie problem of finding 
a job in a beauty parlor (often far from home).' When the^ do find a 
job, most of their receipts go' to an employer. If a young woman 
knows how to set up a small business, she might be able to open a 
saeir~shop catering to local needs, thus * permitting her to earn an 
income, achieve autonomy, and be useful to her community. But beauti- 
cians' training does not prepare anyone to run a business. Specific 
programs need to be designed to provide thrft kind of training. 

While some teachers interviewed for this study felt that there 
Ws little rpom for .small-scale private enterprise in their communi- 
ties, others ' felt that this attitude indicated lack of imagination, 
not opportunity. One assistant principal" said, "I once made a list 
of 22 things youngsters t could do to supplement^ income in their own 
towns. The gas crurich is going to drive people * back to the towns, 
to more self-suf f icieufcy. If I had federal money, I'd set up a 
coordinator in each town to set up small businesses. There are a 
million things they could do right in town -- paint and repair houses, 
glaze windows, repair small machines. .. .** - y 

One school has launched a small business program under the 
general rubric of Vocational Agriculture; others are considering 
similar steps. Many teachers are not prepared to teach such programs, 
however. One home economics teacher said that there was a real need 
-for day-care Renters in her community, but #he had n9 idea how. to 
t^ach the business skills required to st*rt one. She felt perfectly 
prepared to teach a s child-care course, but could not teach subjects 
about which she knew little. *• t 



*• ^ ( . • . • » . J - ' 

It Mall businesses are to provide genuine opportunities for 
women, money and .expertise , are necessary provide the training 
required. These, are not unobtainable assets, available only to - 
graduates of the Harvard Business School. But they do ne*d to be 
packaged and aade available to rural schools and to%he rural women ~ 
young and mature --who need them'. 

6. Design program which will teach women to use the*r skiU« ^ 
for supplementary Income. Many rural- womeV^ntTto"~mainta7n "their 
primary identity as homemakers and mothers. The bulk of girls sur- 
veyed for the PWstudy said they felt that mothers of young children- \ 
should not work outside the home; and many said that they would prefer 
not to work until their children. are full-grown. But many 'of these 
same women will want (or need) to earn 'some money. Programs should 
be provided to teach, young women how to turn skills they already 
possess into income-producing work. 

Many young women, even in these modern times, have learned from ^ 
their mothers and peers a number of old-fashioned skills: sewing, 
canning,, quilting, knitting, and other forms of handwork. These can 
often be used to' provide supplementary income^ Women who know how to 
quilt, knit, or make leather goods can eat^ some money working at 
home, in their spare time, with vijrtually'no overhead costs. Women 
who know how to garden and can are capable of running produce stands, 
or of supplying local markets with home-made or home-^rown foods. 

?| .0*her women would like to learn- new skills which would enable * 
them to earn money at home. Students at one school expressed a desire 
for programs in furniture refinishing and chair caning. A teacher In 
another school recommended- a course in sign-painting- for women with 
artistic inclinations. Numerous- other skills could be identified, 
each appropriate for part-time, home-based employment. 

But these women, like their full-time entrepreneurial sisters, 
need training in the elements of marketing, accounting, and other 
small business skills'. Craftswomen ne.ed to knpw how to assess the 
lucrative urb*n markets, so that their quilts, afghans, or leather 
belt* will appeal to the people who can afford to buy hand-made goods 
at Aigh prices. They need to learn how to form marketing cooperatives, 
and how to get their finished goods^o the "best retailing outlets, 
and they need to learn how to prepare income tax returns which maximize 
the advantages of being in business for themselves. All of these 
skills can be taught, and schools would seem to be the most reasonable 
vehicles for teaching them.' 

These recommends tions are just a beginning. But they have an 
important common element. They assume the existence of a full -range 
| of rural women — from those who want to break into predominantly 
|male occupations and need help to do so to those who wsnt Jo maintain 
a very traditional rural womens' role, but who need to earn a little 
money. Further, they assume that rural high school girls should be 
taught how to make choices, and how to plan careers, but that they 
should .not be taught which choices they should make. It is crucial 
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that those of us interested in life preparation for . rural - women not 
make the mistake of assuming that H fcood women" will choose to forsake 
their traditional values. Much good has stemmed from those values as 
well* asTitich constraint. It is important that efforts to make options 
available to rural women not result in the destruction of the rural 
communities that women have long maintained. 



* * * 

* "Your size really holds you back on these machines," says? 
Gina, indicating the collective of massive equipment in the 
metal trades shop at her Area Vocational Center. "I'm only five- 
one; my friend whg graduated last year was short., too % She got 
turned down for an apprenticeship and one reason the , company 
told her was she was tod short. Like I have to stand on a box 
to reach the bpake on that one over there. So we were thinking* 
— why not have little crates so you could reach everything? 
There 1 d be a way arouncl it ... if they allowed you to find a way 
' . around it*" 9 

4 

Gina will finish the 2-year program in mechanical drafting 
this year. S^e started out with an interest in architectural 
drafting, but finds the mechanical* aspect "more interesting — I 
like to tear things apart." She also enjoyed working with ma- 
chines in order to make the things that she's designed, which is 
what brings her to the metals shop. She is the only girl in her 
'program at the Center, though there is a younger girl starting 
metal trcSdee this year. With the help of her teacher, Gina acts 
a&a counselor and model for her; the school staff made sure 
Gina was working on a machine when the new girl came tb the shop 
for her first day. 

This kind of support is valuable in a program where, ac- 
cording to the Center's coordinator, "boys are a little, paternal- 
istic at fifst" and according to the new girl in metal trades, 
"They don't like a girl in the shop; they think' you can't dp the 
job they can do." Gina sometimes feels isolated,- but her work 
absorbs her and keeps her going. She gets support for that work 
from her drafting teacher] who hoe had up to SO percent girls in 
past classes. Although he notes that girls "do lack in practical 
experience ," he feels they teAd to be "more careful, more precise, 
more exact" in draftings they value "nice clean work" more than 
boys . 

Gina lopkt^ forward to going on to college because it will,, 
help her get ahead in her trade. She expects to get "a B.A. at' 
least" and then hopes a company will sponeor^her for a Master' 
degree in engineering. She is bewildered by * classmates ' at her 
# local high school who plan to attend liberal arts colleges: - 
' "They're deciding to go and they don f t even know what for. 
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Seems like they're justj wasting money." She attributes her own 
practical view of higher education to het mother, a second grade 
teacher who hah always told her, "You'go to school T to learn, hot 
to play." And while she say* that, some of her regular teachers 
"think Voc Ed is for dwmies," she refuses to accept that stigma, 
'"I'm in college courses, physics and things like that — but I'd 
rather dome here and learn a ^rade." 



/ 



This ambition springs partly from Cina's observation of her 
siblings' experiences. She Has two older brothers who didn't 
bo college, but now "wish they had." Her alder sister, }\ow- 
provides the most important ' example. Although this sister 
had planned to bedome a teacher* she gave that up and got Carried 
right out of high school. "Sow," says Gina, "she's sick of 
staying home. She's looking for a part-time job, <but there * 
isn't much.... I don't want that to happen to me." Gina thinks i 
she'd like to* marry someday, and then perhaps adopt kids, but 
work comes first. "I'm going to get something to fall back on 
— and then get married 1 . I don't want to get ^stuck with no 
skills." " I 



* * * 
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Interview Site Selection - 

Schools were chosen to -represent the kind of variation typical 
In rural New England. Four were small high schools serving single 
communities ; four were regional , serving students from several 
surrounding towns; two were Area Vocational Centers; the test of* 
fered a varying number, of courses ^nd programs* Fojur were located 
In rural communities within #asy commuting distance from large -em- 
ployment centers; four were located In remote rural settings, where 



most employment was found locally or which required substantial 

:, and four 



• commuting to work* Four of v the schools were -in Vermont, 
in New Hampshire (highly similar stated geographically, *>*t with 
very different school f aiding patterns). There were other possible 
dimensions of variation; those chosen, however, seined most rel- 
evant to the vocational training patterns of youthful residents. 

♦ 

Interview" Procedures ^ 

One of two interviewers, both with, extensive rural school ex- 
perience, visited each school fort day. Both talked with administra- 
tors, vocational education teachers (at^least One from a traditional 
female program and one froma traditional aalt program); guidance 
counselors (where available); and students enrolled in both male- 
and female-oriented courses. Where there were programs intended to 
be sex-neutral, teachers and students In those program/ were inter- 
viewed alee. *f 

Interviews were open-ended, but followed a genera^ outline es- 
tablished by the principal Investigator in conjunction with the inter- 
viewers. The basic Interview outline Is included below. 



I. Basic Information 

A. Statistics 

Number of students in school , la vocational education 
Number of jtaff in school, vocational staff - 
Number of students who go into job market 
.Number of students w!jp go into junior colleges, 

technical schools 
Number of students who go Into four-year colleges 

-J 

B. , Brief Description of Community 



Who lives there? 
What do they do? 



9 
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II. A. What la the Labor Market for Males?, 

B. What do Women do tn the Labor Market? 

What do adult women, presently In the labor market, do? 
What are the opportunities for fepale graduates — any 
new opportunities? 

C. How do you Prepare Families for Employment? 

!• Nature of vocational education programs 
2. Distribution of females ^in programs 



D.* Aspirations of Females 

What do they get? 
What do they want? 

III. Analysis of Situation ("Problem") 

Lack of opportunities? 

Lack of family and community support systems? 

Values-and attitudes? 

Others? 

^IV. Role of Vocational Education 

t 

- A. 1. impact of Title IX 

2. Efforts to enroll iemales In nontradltlonaT 
programs 

B. Difficulties ' 

"Atmosphere"? 

Conflict with opportunity structure? 
Availability ~ only stereotypical programs? 

. V. What Could Be Done? 

A. What about: 

1* Neutral occupations (not presently sex-stereotyped 
by students), i.^., food services, accounting, dis- 
tributive education? 

2. High levels of stereotyped occupations? 

3% Entrtpreneurship> 

4. Home/cottage industry. If doing training for these, 
how ? For girls ? 

B. Other suggestions? 
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V. Options fojr Equity: Federal Policies 
Affecting Vocational Education 

Opportunities for Rural Women and Girls 



by Margaret C. Dunkle 



Federal education policies can profoundly affect the training — * 
and employment — opportunities available to rural women and 8 lr1 *' 
£et, these policies have generally been enacted by the Congress and 
implemented by the Executive Branch with little discussion of the 
unique needs of rural people or women generally, much less- the often 
doubly unique needs of v(xtsl women. * ^ 

Rural \xnen~ Wh#r want to obtain, or who must obtain , training 
which prepares thert^ to compete effectively in the job market often 
face double discrimination — once because, t«hey are women and once 
because they are rural. They encounter, dften to an *ven greater 
extent than their urban sisters, sex discrimination and bias in their 
schools. As rural American women they are often even more isolated ^ 
than their rural brothers from, resources^ support services and 
diverse job opportunities. * 

Assuming that sex equity remains a national priqrity and that 
geographic differences are recognized when programs are designed, 
there are many ways in which these federal goals can be achieved. 
Vigorous enforcement of the law prohibiting sex discrimination in 
.education ~» Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 — .is 
perhaps the most obvious route. 

While ne^**ary, enforcement of Title IX alone is not sufficient 
to end sex bias and discrimination against women and girls in voca- 
tional education programs. 4 necessary complement to clv.il rights 
enforcement is a strategy to end bias and stereotyping in specific 
programs and activities at the state, district, an^ local levels-. 
The most straightforward — and *the most restrictive — way to 
approach this is to requi" of mandate specific activities or expen-- 
ditures. One former Sex Equity Coordinator from a rural state made 
the case for this mandatory approacH: 

The only thing that will work for rural women is a 
mandate. Strong legislation is the only thing that gets 
attention out 'here. * 

■ L 
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*^ A^morft-jasaJLf sive strategy ^would y to\j#ovide encbufagdHu or 
financial incentive* for activities that increase womep?s opaifft uni- 
ties. If the incentives are suf fipientiy largfe, tWs method can be 

effective. . m • . , 

• •* 

f * 

The mpst flexible strategy it tlTe state* and' local levels is to 
mandate outcomes or progress toward desirable goal* (such as Increased 
education dnd, employment 1 opportunities for rural wpmen), but to leave 
th6 specific method to- state and local, education agtencies.- This 
approach may be the most consistent with the ideoldgy of the current 
administration since it has the fewest programmatic "strings" at- 
f cached. At the same time, this approach leaves much to the flscretion 
* - of 'local' interests, interests which may not be enthusiastic about 
'expatrfling opportunities for women and girls*. If this approach -is 
used, if id critical* that the mandated outcomes be clear* and measur- 
>, able, at\d~tttat progress be monitored and documented. 

The following pages outline several major pieces of legislation 
•^hich could # be, used* as vehicles for Increasing vocational 'eduction 
. * oppottuniti**, for rural women and girls.' Then, specif ic goals o£ 
objectives whic* would increase opportunities '.for these ^oraen -are 
Identified, and legi^ative and , policy options, for - reaching these 
goals' effectively are suggested* 



* Legtaktive Vehicles 

Four statutes are of^s^cial significance in reviewing' f <*rfral 
policy regarding vocational education opportunities for rural JKnen 
and girld; the Vocational Education Act ^ which was substantially 
ajnended in 4^76 to addfetffr sex equity issues), the Women's Educational 
Equity Act, the studenj;* ^jsistance authorities in the Higher Edutatlon 
Act (which provide financial aid to student^' it* postsecondary educa- 
tion), and Title IX of th^Education Amendments of • 1972 (which prohi- 
bits sfcx discrimination byf schools and colleges receiving federal, 
funds)* 1 . „ 




A brief review fef relevant provisions of each of*these statutes 
will assist in ident^fyiM effective strategies for addressing the 
needs of*tural women knd girls. * . %• 

* . - / 

1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act 

The 1976 Amendments to the ^ Vocational Education .Act have , been 
' hailed as a majjrt: breakthrough for women and girls. 2 These amendments 
to the flaw, added a, large dumber of provisions aimed at eliminating 
sex biaarand sex discrimination in vocational education^programs . For 
~aif£le*, these 1976, provisions : 

state that "overcoming] sex discrimination! and sex stfereoty- 
, - * . ■ t • . 
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ping in vocational education programs i» a, purpose of tht 
Vocational Jducation Act; 

require that oach stste^esslgh full-tiaa personnel," 'a Sgc 
Equity Coordinator, to fniit" the s«ate by undertaking a 
variety o* activities to eliminate aex bias and diacrieina- 
tion. The statute emnserates specific dutieeflfor the coordi- 
nator, including data collection and analysis, developing 
corrective actions, and reviewing , state grants to fisure 
that the "interests and needs of; women are addressed; 

require each state to allot at least $50,000 of federal funds 
each year for sex equity activities and for the hiring of a 
Sex Equity Coordinator; # 

require thtft the state vocational education plans "set forth 
policies and procedures which the statejwill follow so as £o 
assure equal^access to vocational edi&ation programs by tjoth 
wonjsn aqd men*" These plans aust include a number of specific 
provisions regarding sex equity, including "actions t6~ be 
taken to overcome sex' discrimination and sex stereotyping in 
all state and local vocational education programs* H incen- 
tives to "encourage the enrollment of both women and men in 
nontraditional courses of study," and incentives to "develop 
model programs to reduce sex stereotyping in *all occupations; " 

specifically permit, but do not require, states to use federal* 
vocational education funds for support services (such as coun- 
seling, Job development assistance, and job followup services)* 
for vomeopifSo enter nontraditional fields, day-care services 
for. children of students in secondary or posfsecondary pro- 
grams, and vocational education for "displaced homemakers;" 



require that federally funded statue contracts for exemplary 
and innovative projects "give priority tfb programs and prof- 
Jects designed to reduce .sex stereotyping in vocational 



education;* 



permit, but .do j^quire, states to Undertake a variety 
of other activit^fceimed at eliminatitvg sex 'discrimination 
and bias — such as, developmtnt of nonbiased curriculum, 
guidance and testing materials; training^Quldance counselors 
regarding sex stereotyping; awCTproviding inservlce training 
aimed at overcoming sex bias in vocational education programs 
to vocational education teachers and other personnel; 

require tlvst the D.S» Department of Education collect data on 
student .eAjllnent by race and sex through the Vocational Edu- 
cation Da«F System (VEDS); and C 

require that women knowledgeable about sex discrimination and 
sex stereotyping be appointed to ,stat# vocational education 
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advisory councils, as well as to the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on^ocat^onal Educatlqn. 



The sex ^equity provisions "kdded to the Vocational Education Act 
In 1976, were a conscious attem ptrby tfoe Congress to em discrimination 
and bias fa vocational education programs. As the Committee on 



discrimination 

e 

Education and Labor stated In Its report on the bill: 



The Committee (has come) to the conclusion that the 
Inferior position which women now' hold In the lafcor market 
Is being reinforced by many of the current, practice* In 
vocational education. We have also concluded that Federal 
, legi8latio%m*u8t address this problem If It Is to be 
solved. 3 

The Committee cited the sharp differences in mqle and ' female 
enrollments , noting that females were concentrated in aS^rrow range 
* of <»rses that, led to f emale-inteAsive and low paying jobs/^he Com- 
mittee placed Responsibility fof leadership at the door of vocational 
educators: - 4 ^ 

Most witnesses . agreed that these enrollment patterns 
existed because vocational schools have done nothing to 
prevent programs from reflecting the general status of women 
in society. Beliefs of parents, societal attitudes about 
the inferior capabilities of women, and cultural role expec- 
tations act as constraints, encouraging schools to retain 
the status quo* 4 4fr 

The Ford administration, agreeing that sex bias and discrimina- 
tion in vocational education was a serious problem, supported many 
of the bill's specific provisions aimed at ^providing sex equity. & 

Despite these relatively* clear pi^yTsiJJns and the Widespread 
support they enjoyed when enacted in 197^ progress to eliminate sex 
bias and discrimination in vocational edui^ion programs has been 
slow. Almost . half of the states did not spend tftr full $50,000 on sex 
equity in fiscal 1979 and- some were quite late in even appointing a 
Sex Equity Coordinator despite the requirements in thei law. Moni- 
tofing and enforcement of these requirements bj^the Department of 
Education has been mixed at best. 6 

f 

Similarly, researchers who conducted a 'comprehensive study of 
the Vocational Educational Act for the National Institute of Education 
concluded that: 1 

0 the^s^x equity mechanisms and processes Congress built 
into the Act have generally not operated* to "encourage the 
< States to take vigorous action to overcome sex discrimina- 
tion and sex stereotyping in vocational education.? 

Ttie~authprs of the study found that the primary* Reason for this was 
that "much is authorised, but little Is required with respect to the 
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expenditures of [Vocational Education Act] funds to 'achieve sex equity 
in vocational education." 8 « • 

The legal previsions* concerning sex equity in the [Voca- 
tional Education Act] must be strengthened considerably if 
Congressional intent with respect to ^carryling] out all 
programs of vocat'ijfial education in such a manner, as to be 
free from sex discrimination and sex stereotyping" is ta >e 
realized. 9 

Given these findings, the authors made specific recommenda- 
tions, 10 including the follpwing. 

. * • Continue ttw*, requirement for mandatory exjenditures for full- 
time sex^ equity pnesonn el. 



0 Clarify * the provisions regprd^ng; 'programs for displaced 
homemakers. * * ' *1j^*^*< 

0 Clarify how states. are to give .fifrtoxtty* to state contrite 
for\,exemplary and innovative* projects. 

0 ReorAnire and „ consolidate the functions of the* Sex Equity 
Coordinator and develop standards concemidg adequate perfor- 
mance^^ each of these function*.. * 

0 Use the most effective incentives to «rgjiicate sex bias: spe- 
- - cifically, * set^aslde of funds, gi#H? priority to local 
applications which address siex equtty^cjncerns , and granting 
a waiver from a requirement (nuch as thWItching requirement) 
N 'to states which propose to reduce, sex bi««f«nd stereotyping. 

" Clarify what "results" o* compliance with the state's^plsn 
equal «ccmi policies and procedures** atate must demonstrate:. 
* r define "results" in terns of outcome or gs pact, rat he if than 

actlvites. 

• Require local applicants to provide the state with Information 
concernii#the sex equity situation and activities. 

Despite these strong recommendations for' Improvement, It would 
not be accurate to say #»at the 19ffr amendments have, had no effect on 
vocational education .programs. In a 1979 survey the Vocational 
Education Equity Council found that state* Identified the fddlorfl^g 
as "major successes" in 'sex equity: ' training and awareness workshops, 
adopting statewide policies to reflect a commitment tp sex equity, 
speclsl projects (such as developing training programs or mini-grants 
to schools and colleges), and. developing audiovisual and written 
materials. 11 



* 
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The, Women's Educational -Equity Act 

. " V § • • • 

Th^Women 1 s Educational* Equity Act was enacted in 1974, ^ 
provide educational equity forewomen In the United States." The biLU- 
authorized demonstration, develdpmental, and dissemination activities 
of ftational, statewide or general significance. The Act vas expanded^ 
in 1978, to include a "seceiid ,tier" to provide assistance to schools 
and organizations for special sex equity programs of local signifi- 
cance. This second tier has not yet been 'funded. 

Tti* first tier of th* program (demonstration, development, and 
dissemination) currently has four priority areas: model projects for 
.Title IX compliance, educational equity for raoial and ethnic minority 
women and girls, educational equity for disabled women and girls, and 
influencing leaders in educational* policy and administration. 

« fitudem Financial jCs stWElBcc * 

Hirect student aid has grown rapidly in the past ten years, ™ 
Students ^accredited post secondary vocational and technical schools, 
proprietary (profit-making) schools, and community colleges are gene- 
, ral1 * eligible for federal student aid on the same basis as students 
enrolled in four year colleges and universities. 

: There are six major student finanoialNas si stance programs, all 
* % ln _ the Higher Education Acts. \ \ 

*° Pell Grants (formerly Basic Educational Opportunity Grants * 
fcEOGs); 

Guaranteed Student Loins* 

State Student Incentive, Grants; and 

Three "Campus Based" Programs « Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, National Direct Student Loans, and the 
College' Work-Study Program. 



All of these programs, except the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram, provide assistance to students based on their -financial need." 
The determination of "need" for aid depends on two separate compo- 
nents: the calculation of the resources available to the student 
(such as income and assets) and determination of the cost of educa- 
tion, (determined , by a student expense budget). These calculations 
^ are highly regulated by the Department of Education. 

* The first, calculation ~ resources available to the student — 

includes several provisions that are especially important for rural 
• women: . * 

funis eqoiity is excluded from the caicula^n of assets — a 
factor which may be of special importance to divprced or 
widowed women; and 
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• farm an4 business assets art treated more liberally In the 
w need w calculation than are other assets (such as savings and 
Investments) — " a factor which Increases -the ellglbllty for 
aid of students from, family-owned farms* 

The second calculation — determining the cost of education 
can also be especially Important to rural women. Allowable costs can, 
Include: 



child care; ^ 

• transportation; 

^^educational costs ef'a child; and 

• unusual uedlcl expen.e.. ^ 

Itji addition to these provisions, the Congress amended the student 
financial assistance provisions of the Higher Education Act In 1980 
In several other areas .relevant to rural women: 

• Institutions can now use up to 10 percenf of their federal 
funds from, three programs (the Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant , the College Work-Study and the State Student 
Incentive Grant programs) for w less-than~half-tlme w students 
— that Is, for students taking fewer than six credit hours 
of course work; 

• the, number of years a student* Is eligible for Pell Grants , 
the most extensive Federal grant program , was Increased, 
making It easier for part-time students to participate In the 
program; and 

•* the need ' determination for . "independent" (self-supporting) 
students was liberalised — a factor especially Important for' 
"re-entry" wooden. 

Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 

Title IX of the Education Amendments, of 1972 prohibits sex 
discrimination by recipients of federal educat^pn funds. Virtually 
all pub liA elementary and secondary schools, as wjll as most colleges 
and universities, are covered pjf Title IX. 

The key section of ^ this law provides that: ' 

No person In the United States shall on* the basis of 
sex, be excluded from pan&lpatlon In, be denied the bene- 
fits of, or be subjected To discrimination under any educa- f 
tion progra* or activity receiving Pederal financial* Me- 
eUtance. 1 * ' 
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The final Title IX regulation, issued In 1975,«addresses a v 
number of issues of Importance to vocational education programs, M 
For examples 

schools cannot "provide any course 1 or otherwise carry out any • 
of Its education program or activity separately on the .basis 
of sex, or require or refuse participation therein by any of 
Its students on such basis, Including . ... Industrial, busi- 
ness, vocational, technical, home economics, and adult 
education;" 

schools "shall not diecriminate agaiftst any person on the 
basis of sex In the counseling * or guidance of students or 
applicants for admission." Further, they cannot use diecrimi-. 
natory appraisal or counseling materials. Also, If a school 
"finds t hat a particular class contain *. substantially 



disproportionate number of Individuals of one sex," the 
L-school "shall take such action as Is necessary to assure 
Itself that such disproportion Is rfot the result of discrimi- 
nation on the b*sls of sex In counseling or appraisal mate- 
rials or by counselors;" and 
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with a few exceptions, Institutions cannot "on the basis of 
sex, provide different amounts or types of [financial] assls- 
-4 tance, limit eligibility for [financial] assistance ... or 
otherwise discriminate." 

Regarding textbooks and curriculum material, the Title IX regu- 
lation says that; 

nothing In this regulation shall be Interpreted as 
requiring or prohibiting or abridging In any way the use of 
particular textbpoks or currlcular materials. 

Although blatant sex discrimination In vocational education 
^programs remains commonplace, the Office for Civil Rights (which h*s 
the responsibility for enforcing Title IX) has not taken effective 
action to end this discrimination. For example, during the 1976 
consideration' of the Vocational Education Aat, the director of th^ 
Federal Office for Civil rights testified that around three-quarter^ 
of the 1400 vocational schools they surveyed offered five or more 
single sex courses. Additionally they found 21 single sex schools. 16 



The momt significant recent activity by the Office for Civil 
Rights regarding sex discrimination In vocational education was the 
March 1979 Issuance of "Guideline for Eliminating Dlscrimlnation/and 
Denial of ' Services" In vocational education prbgrma.i* /^These 
guidelines, which qutline the civil rights responsibilities oLatates 
receiving federal vocational education funds,, were issued by the 
.government under court order* Stilly despite this and other require- 
ments of th# same court* ord^p<^ enforcement of civil .rights ln-voca>-' 





tloual education programs (especially rural programs) la 
negligible. 17 
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Tha procaadlog chaptara suggest that tha following four goala 
are especially Important for Increaalng the optlona §nd opportunities 
of rural women and girls. 

T 

• , Remove aax blaa and tax ettreotjrplng from courses, programs t 
and counseling. While this does, not guarantee equity, It la 
a necessary praraqulalte • / 

• Take poaltlva "Steps to provide opportunltlea In nontradltlonal 
fields* Thla requlraa changes In attitudes and practices by 
employers and within communities, aa vail as In tha schools. 

• Make education and training programs mora accessible to rural 
women and girls. Thla Includes working to overcome some 
physical conatralnta aa geographic Isolation and the lack of 
such support services aa child care. 

• * * 

• Prepare women for entrepreneurahlp and develop their manage* 
ment skills. Becayae of limited employment opportunltlea in 
rural areas, women need to know how to ^create their own 
employment opportunities* 



Legislation, activities or policies which encourage or mandate 
progreaa toward any of the above goals are likely to increase educa- 
tional opportunltlea for rural women significantly.. In general, 
policies which increase opportunltlea for women generally will in- 
creaae opportunltlea for rural women. Similarly, policies which 
increase opportunities for rural people generally will also increaae 
opportunltlea for rural women. 

Federal. laws cannot, by themselves, change the diecrlminatory 
patterna of a society which perpetuate aex dlacrlmlnatlbn and blaa in 
vocational. education programs. Also, these programs are administered 
I*y state and local education agencies and the major responsibility to 
run the educational system reata constitutionally with atate govern- 
ments. However, several federal approaches can be used to Increaae 
opportunltlea for rural women and girls in vocational education. 
Federal provisions can be mandatory or permissive, outcome-oriented 
or procese-o riant ad. For example, the Jideral government could, aa 
a condition fdr federal funding, mandate or require: 

<• specific axpendlturee, euch aa requiring atatea to spend 
$50,(990 to hire a Sex Equity Coordinator and conduct sax 
equity activities; 
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activities or services, such ss support services; end 

participation by females In activities, such es represen- 
tation on vocational education advisory councils. 

Leas prescriptive approacjfea to encouraging educational equity 
Include federal .provislpne or programs which: 

. • provide financial Incentives for the four items outlined 
above, But do not mandate them; 

develop and disseminate model programs and materials fo* use 
by state education agencies and local school districts, such 
as the materials developed under the Women's Educational 

. Equity Act; \ 




0 a 

provide funds for implementing programs at the state or local 
leve^ which foster sex equity, such as the unfunded "second 
tier" of the Women** Educational Equity Act; and 

provide technical assistance and training to state and local 
educational agencies* 

Finally, federal law can: 

mandate, certain outJbmes or results, such as an increase in 
^the percentage of female students enpolled in* non traditional 
*iaW*Y while not mandating what specific activities, expen- 
ditures or methods a state, school district or ^individual 
school must use, to accomplish these r^ults. 

A closer examination of each of the four goals Hated at the 
beginning of tWLa^seetion will demonstrate how federal policies could 
improve the vocational education opportunities available to rural 
women and girls. 

The, following sections provide, in effect, a "shopping list" of 
equal opportunities for rural womsn and girls. Hot all of the options 
offered ars.of equal importance and some are .ore politically, accep- 
table than others. But they are outlined to raise .issues and encou- 
rage discussion. 

■* 

Removing Sex Bias and Sex Stereotyping fr<m Courses, P —grams and 
Counseling ' ~ \ 

While rural women are far fro* a homogenous group, they do share 
soma Important characteristics. For instance, they are, for the most 
part, more traditional and more family-oriented than thair suburban 
and urban counterparts; they merrier earlier; and they have lower 
separation and divorce rate*. 
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At the mm time, many expect to h£re jobs or careers, sod they 
attaltr relatively lilgh educational levels. They expect to be (and 
often are) both full-time wage earners and full-time homemakers* The 
rural "supervomen" who fcold Jobs, have sole responsibility fdr hone- 
making and child care, and "help out" on thffamllv *»™ or with 
their husbands' small bueinetses are not uncommon. 7 

, Given this background, It Is especially Important, albeit diffi- 
cult, for schools to offer women In rural communities programs which 
are free of sex bias and stereotyping — and which provide females 
with as many employment options as possible. It Is a vital, but not 
a, simple, task* for rural communities to develop programs whiefc help 
women Improve their economic prospects without alienating those vfcry* 
women by violating the traditional norms of their communities. 

F eder al p rovi s i o n s could Ha s t e n the e limin a ti o n o f s ex b ias an d 

stereotyping In courses and programs by mandating specific activities, 
•uch as: ^ 4 

• requiring that states spend a specific- amount or percent of 
their federal' vocational education funds on efforts to elimi- 
nate sex bias and discrimination in their programs; 

° requiring that vocational education teachers fcnS counselors 
receive in-service and other training to familiarise them- 
selves with sex bias^the changing patterns of work of women, 
and ways to assist girls and young women in making sound 
career/ Job choices; * 

• requiring that state vocational education plans include out- ^ 
lines of specific affirmative and remedial steps to eliminate 

^ bias and stereotyping In courses, prbgrams and counseling. 

Current provision of the Vocational Education Act have been 
only minimally successful; and 

f ■ . • 

• requiring that the State Sex Equity Coordinator or the 
State Advisory Council, or both , review courses \id programs 
for bias, that they make recommendations for Improvement, 
and that the state and local education agencies maKe program- 
matic changes based on these recommendations* 

Permissive legislative activities aimed at eliminating bias and 
stereotyping include: " 

* 

* • funding the development and dissemination of nonbiased curri- 
culum, teacher training, recruiting and counseling materials, 
paying special attention to Identifying Innovative approaches 
which increase the Job options of women; 18 and ' 

• presiding technical assistance, training or materials to aid 
states and schools *n eliminating sex bias £rom their courses 
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and programs, through such vehicles^ as the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act and the Women's Educational Equity Act. 

Pederal legislation could also foster sex equity it* courses^ 
programs and materials by: 

# requiring that states and localities demonstrate progress in 
; this area, but giving them full cont§*l over the method by 

which they achieve progress. - % 

r Finally, Title IX f s mandate for nondiscrimination provides 
important backdrop to efforts , to eliminate bias' from program*, • 
counseling, and materials. Title IX can be used to address discrtr 
minatbry admission' to classes or in counseling systems which lead to 
a "disproportion" o£y6ne sex Or another in classes. However,* regard- 

iag ^t ax tfr oo k a — and curriculu m i ftat et ial s , — no thing I n , t he T i t 16 — IX 

regulation either requires or prohibits the use of particular text- 
books or curriculum materials- And, as a practical matter, Title IX 
^ is not the most effective vehicle for -recti fyit>g subtle sex bias. 

s 

Provide Opportunities ih Nontradltlonal Occupational Fields 

Increasingly, rural women of all ages — single, married, and 
divorced -- are entering or re-entering the paid labor force. Thfey 
are most likely to be in sex-segregated jobs and gaming half the 
salaries of the4r male counterparts. They probably have little ot 
no chance of advancement on their current jobs. Even if their employer 
discriminates against them, their geographic isolation, the lack of 
^ other job opportunities, the traditional values of the community (and 
the women themselves), and lack of information about job rights make 
remedying or ending the discrimination especially difficult. 

Traditional attitudes regarding "suitable" employment for women 
and limited resources . make %t unlikely that most rural states and 
school districts will, on their own, initiate programs aimed at 
providing rural women and girls with ready access to non traditional 
training programs. At the same t^rae, many of these women and girls 
will tome day need nontradltlonal , skills; and local initiatives are 
often vital to making* progress towards sex- equity, especially in 
rural communities. Providing women with these nontradltlonal options 
in any setting is not easy and requires a conscious effort by 
educators. 

In a Joint report on sex equity in vocational education, the ' 
National Advisory Concil on Women's Educational Programs and the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education stressed the impor- 
^aru^of W deliberate planning process. * . 

It appears that the greatest increases in women's enroll- 
ment in Nontradltlonal programs occurred in states where 
, a true planning process occurred, i.e.,. where detailed- 

plans for' the- eradication of identified problems weffr* 
formulated and where efforts to achieve sex equity extended > . 

• * - 
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beyond a qfre rehashing of the verbiage of the legislation 
and the regulations. 19 

Foliov&g are examples of ways the federal government could 
mandate or encourage Increased opportunities for rural women in 
nontraditional fields, programs, and jobs. 



Squire that; states spend a certain amount or percentage of 
their federal vocational education funds to encourage women 
to enter nontraditional occupations. Or, alternately, require 
that a certain percentage ^of the state grant be made available 
to local education agencies, perhaps on a competitive basis, 
to fund local programs to encourage women to /enter nontradi- 
tlonal occupations. 

Require that teachers receive a ppropriate train i n g for en - 



couraging women to enter nontraditional fields and for working 
with rural businesses to increase nontraditional employment 
opportunities for women. 

^ / J 

Encourage or require states to bring students into contact^ 
with yfcontraditional role models? through special programs," 
visits, and visiting instructor arrangements.. 




Use Work-Study and Coop placements to get potential employers 
used to the idea of seeing men and women in nontraditional 
Jobs. * 9 

P.und technical assistance programs, and the development and 
dissemination of recruitment*, outreach, curriculum and teacher 
training materials aimed at expanding opportunities in pro- 
grams and in rura^ labor markets. ~\ 

Provide financial and other incentive* to encourage employers 
to hire women and men in nontraditional fields by, for exam-, 
pie, reducing the percentage of a student's salary which an 
employer pays under the College er Voc' Ed Work-Study program 
for nontraditional Job placements. 20 

' Require that post secondary institutions piece a certain 
percentage of thei* students receiving College Work-Study 
funds in nontraditional Jobs. Or, modify the formula used for 
de terming eligibility for federal support financial assistance 
to provide incentives foe students to enroll in nontradi tonal 
fields. «For example, the financial aid formula could be 
adjusted to provide higher dollar awards, to increase the pro- 
portion of aidSihich is a grant (rather than a loan), or to^ 
increase the loan te payment period. 

* 

1 Require that staris^and schools document progress made to 
reduce sex* ssgprngftion and stereotyping in programs and on 
resetting staffs as a condition for 'eligibility for federal 
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vocational education • funds. Similarly, require that the 
annual program accountability reported (under the Vocational 
, ' Education Act) contain evidence of concrete efforts to foster 
sex equity, such as increases in the number and percent of 
females enrolled in traditionally sex stereotyped courses and 
programs., . ^ 

t> - < 
All of the above are programmatic approaches to providing 
nontradltlonal opportunities for women, and girls in nontradU ional 
fields. A civil rights approach ean also increase the opportunities. 
The Title IX regulation specifically prohibits sex discrimination in 
admission to vocational education programs. Additionally, if there is 
a disproportion" of one sex in a nontradltlonal class, the institu- 
tion might be in violation of Title IX.' Strong enforcement of these 
provisions by the Department of Education could provide a potent 
c omplement, to program ma t ic effort 3 to end occupational training 
segregation. ^ e 

Make Education and Training Programs More Accessible to Ru ral Women 
and Girls 7^ ] ; 

Access to vocational education programs — at the secondary and 
particularly at the Jostsecondary level — is often a major problem 
or rural Americans, especially women. Limited' cash resources, geo- 
graphic isolation, the lack of public transportation and important 
support services (such as chifci care), and the meager program offer- 
ings all contribute to restricting the access of rural women to 
training programs. Those most in need of further-draining opportuni- 
ties often have the least'opportunity to receive them: the teenage . 
mother, the displaced horaemake r • who must return to the work force, 
or the mother who needs to find paid employment to support her family*. 

One possible approach to this dilemma^ is to use the media to 
reach rural women and girls. Most people in this country have access 
to television and; radio, including public and educational stations. 
Because of ^the substantial child pare and home responsibilities of 
many rural women, .radio and television instruction could be an 
especially effective way,of reaching them. 

Strategies that could be employed to increase the * access of 
ruraj women to vocational educatijp^ining programs include: 

* requiring that a certain percentage or amount of federal 
vocational education funds be spent on supportive services, 
such as child care. and transportation; and 0 

\ 0 requiring that states conduct an assessment of chl^d -care and 
transportation needs and that they demonstrate efforts tq ^ 
address thesellfcrriers effectively. 
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' In addition, incentive fu^s could be provided for: 
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developing open end closed circuit television as a delivery 
% " system for educational services to rural people; 

• developing Innovative uses of broadcast^ as a delivery system 
of educational services to rural women, as veil as the nation- 
vide replication of successful innovations; 

0 publicizing the fact that the federal formula fo* determining 

* * financial need" (and, hence, eligibility for federal student 
financial aid) includes the cost of child care and trans por- 

• tation — two items of special importance to rural vomen. 

0 having outreach or satellite progrjjns in rural coamunites. 
Q^ 9 the federal strategy could focus on outcomes, by: 

# requiring that states show in their state plans, or as a 
condition for federal funding,- that necessary supportive 
services are provided and that participation ' by women in 
vocational education programs is not limited by the absence"* 

t of services (but not requiring a set expenditure to accomplish 

* this. aim). * 

Title IX clearly prohibits discriminatory admission of students 
to education and training programs and' courses. It does not require 
that an institution have any specific supportive services, but it doe$ . 
require* that all # services and programs be nondiscriminatory. ^ Addi- 
tionally, if the presence, or absence, of certain services has dis- 
proportionate impact on vomen (or men), the institution could, be in 
violation of Title IX. . 

Prepare Women for Kntrepreneurship and Develop Their Management Skills 

Rurjl economies are generally simple, with one or /two, if any, 
major industries. There is rarely a specialized, differentiated job 
market. * In many rural areas, the economy, consists of a variety of 
micro-bbsinesses, and women often nlay a key role in these cottage 
industries, seasonal shops, small farms, and craftworks. These small- 
scale businesses provide the primary source^ pf new, jobs in 1 many 

communities. % 

• ( 

— A dtbstantial number of rural women fill into the -traditional" 
role of silent, but active, partners in family businesses or on family 
farms. These women, who define themselves as "housewives" or "farm 
wives," are,' in fact^ managers and accountants of* these 
businesses. 

A surprising number of/ rural women are self-employed, small 
scale* entrepreneurs. Indeed , for the tt;aditional-rural women who has 
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substantial homemaklng and child care responsibilities, self-emplby- 
me.nfmay ba^ he . only ."paid" employment possible. > » 

AfthouJ&^ggjpale rural 'entrepreneurs and ".farm wives" are lmpor- 
Hnt ^ompoo.encl of the* rural economy, they often do" not appear In 
official labor statistics. Vocational . education training programs 
•have only rarely £een responsive , to the needs of women who will be 
(or wj^already are) self-employed, or to the needs of women wbo are 
Partners In a family, business or family farm'. These women need 
training In marketing, management, accounting, and tax planning. 
, Vocational programs have traditionally taught women to be employers 
and (Jjomemakers — not entrepreneurs, managers or employers. , 

Rural schools, with their limited course offerings, are unfortu- 
nately the least. able to develop successful programs for entrepreneu- 
rial and management training.. It may be that more generic vocational 
education training Is needed" in rural areas, Integrating business 
and management skill** in*o . every aspect of the curricula. This 
approach would serve «e dual purpose .of teaching Important business 
. skills and reducing the traditional sex . segregation of vocational 
education courses. * r 

«..■•>'• . \ * 

Entrepreneurial and management training could bji" supported in a 
number of ways, by mandating c#> requiring certain', expenditures or 
activities,^ ijtMudirig: 1 „ . 

requiring that state vocational education plans Include 
s pec ifijfcmet hods which the state will use^or providing entre- 
£^ preneurial trailing and increasing the number of # womerv and 
^ girls enrolled in management training; * 

O j j * t ' i 

requiring* states to fund training and other /activities tp 
promote entrepreneurship, especially by women. < Activities 
. could include continuing education courses' for women who are 
^ already self-employed, bringing 'women entrepreneurs and mana- 
• gers into the classroom as role models, and work-study or 
coopertive educati^ placements with female entrepreneurs; 

requiring membership of women entrepreneurs, or women in* 
small trr- family businesses, on state and local vocational 
^ educatioi^advisory councils; <> 

establishing a special program (or "set aside" funds) for 
entrepreneurial training y>r to subsidize the initial fcosts 
-of these training prorgrams through such authorities as the 
* ' Vocational Education Act,«the second tier of the Women's 

Eduction, Equity £ct, and Tocgk development acts; 

providing mat^r^als and technical assistance to help states, 
, diatri^cts, atTd sfchools develop programs which foster entrepre- 
neurship and mAa^ement training ^for women. For example, 
materials which/ could be used in traditionally female or 
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bueiuess courses which eocourage girlsNu consider eelf-< 
' ployment, materials llhich could be used itkchild-care classes 
< to encourage students to explote opening child-care center^, 

recruitment and outreach materials, aqf/ teacher training 

materials; and 




eligibility requirements of the College Work- 

0 - to permit placement of students with women 

entripreNprs or in small women-otfrred businesses. (Currently 
College Work-Study students can only *be placed in Jpbs with 
^ non-profit ^and public institutions.) ^ 

/• In addition to ,the above programmatic approaches to preparing 
women for entrepreneur ship and to developing their management skills, 
enforcement of Title , IX could be of assistance in. some .instances. 
Institutions cannot deny women access to these classes Ad a "dispro- 
portion" of men in these classes 'could indicate a violatMe| of Title 
I?. • ' ' * ™ 

**************** " 

Numerous legislative and policy vehicles exist to make the 
vocational education opportunities available to rural women and girls 
more equitable. Of course, federal provisiortT alone cannot change 
the social attitudes and discriminatory practices which relegate women 
in vocational education programs — especially ruraj. wpmen infjthese. 
programs — to the back of the educational bus. Federal legislation 
and policies can, however, provide important incentives and leader- 
ship formatting equal educational opportunities truly available to 

. ruril women. Por example, federal laws and regulations can encourage 
or reouixiB specific activities or expenditures-aimed at eliminating 
bias 4RF discrimination in thepe programs; and federal statutes can f 
require that states document progress as a condition for continued 

• federal funding, leaving the specific methods up t» the state or 
local school' district. Finally, vigorous enforcement of Title IX of 
the fducatioft Amendments of 1972 in vocation^ education programs 
would send school- administrators a strong message .that sex discrimi^ 

"nation in these programs mu$t be eliminated. 
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Notes 



1. This summary of federal legislation affecting rural women focuses 
.# von four key program^* in thVDepartmejit of Education. A more compre- 
hensive analysis could include programs ^in the Department* of Agriculture 
1 (such as the^Extension Service, the Food' and Nutfition Service, the 

Rural Development Service, the Youth Conservation Corps, and the Farmers 
Home Administration), 0 the Department of Labor (such as the Jotr£orps and 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act), and other programs in 
the Office of Indian Education, the Fund for the Improvement. of Post- 
1 secondary Education and the National Institute of Education). 




I. Education Amendments oT v the 1976, Sections 201-2Q4, 20 U.8.C. Sections 



i 



2301 et seq. . ' * \ 



3. U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Education and 

and Labor, The Vocational Education and National Institute df Education 
Amendments of 1976 (report Together with Additional -Views) , House Report 
1085", 94th Congress, 2^d Session, 1976, 21. " > * 

v 4... Ibid. ,23. 

5. This support was indicated in a letter'from Marjorie Lynch (Undex 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) to Carl ,D. 
Perkins (Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House ot 
Representatives), dated February 11, 1976. Speaking for the administration, 
Lynch, submitted specific amendments to "indicate that on of the purrees *' 
of the legislation is to support programs which woujd contribute to 
eliminating sex discrimination in vocational education"; to "require 

that persons experienced in dealifig with the problems of sex discrim- 
ination, /.be included on. . .vocational education advisdry councils"; to 
"require that vocational education programs operate^-by local education 
agencies address the problems of individuals in .occupations which have 
been open primarily to members of the opposite sex^; td require that Ideal 
education agencies provide support services of special importance to 
wefmen; aii^ to "require the state, in developing its annual plan, to assess 
its progress in reducing sex bias and sex stereotyping in vocation 
education programs" and "to establish program objectives for, opening 
to H members of both sexes voobtional education programs traditionally 
enrolling primarily membera^ot 1 one sex." 

6. These figures were derived from .unpublished data developed by the 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 
April 1981. . 

7. Draft report submitted to the National Institute of Education by David 
Lortfcsand Robert Silverstein, for the Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law, Washington, D.C., 1981. 



8. Ibtd. 
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9. Ibid. , 17-18. s , 
10. Ibid., 19-20 ^ v '<. 

Vocational Educational Equity Council, "Sex Equity Progress Report," 
paper presented at the American Vocational Association Convention, 
Anaheim', California, November 30 - December 3, 1979. 

12. For further information, see Margaret C. Dunkle, Financial Aid: 

Helping Re-entrv Women Pay College Costs (Washington, D.C.: Project ? 
-on the Status and Education of Women,' Association of American Colleges, 
' .1980). , 

Education Amendments^ 1972, Section 901(a), -20 U.S.C. Section 

1681 (1972). • J . 

zP . 1 

14. The final Title IX regulation, 45 CRF Part 86, can be found at 40 
Fed . Reg. 21428-45 Jjune 4, 1975). 

. J 

15. " U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, 23. ? 



13. 



16. Vocational kducatlon Progr a ms. Guidelines frr Eliminating Discrimination 
I ^d~De^lal of Services' on the Basis of Race., Color. National Origin, Sex, 

, and Handicap at 44 Fed^, Reg^, 17162 - 75 TMarch- 21, 1979). 

17. See, for example: Southeastern Public Education Program of the American 

• Friends Service Committee, Almost as Fairly: The First Year ol^Tl UeJ ^ 
Implementation in Six Southern States (Atlanta: Southeaatera Pub^ 
'Education Program, 1977); and Phyllis McClure, Title VI and Title IX 
CnW ,H«nre hv the Offic e for Civil Rights in State-Operated Special 
P urpose and Vocational Schools Pursuant to Adams v . Mathews (New York . 

- NAACP Legal Defense and. Educational Fund, Inc., 1976); and Project 
on. Equal Educational Rights, Stalled at the Start: Government Action 
on Sex Bias in the Schools (Washington, D. C . : Project of .Equal f 
Education Rights, 1978). . 

18 Some such materials have been developed bv prelects funded by 

Women's Education Equity Act. Disseminata and development of additional 

- materials specifically aimed at rural communities are much needed activities 
' ZTas curriculum materials aimed at encouraging women to enter such fields 

as vocational ^culture. Also, information aimed at women and Sirls 
regarding such Mies as rural women's history, ?arm management, marketing 
and product ion l^ttd be useful. • 



19. 



and production' 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and>tional Advisory 
Council on Women's Education^ Programs, Increasing Sex Equity 
(Washington, 'D.C. : NACVE and NACWEP; 1980). 4 s " . 



20 This option, and the following option, would both require 

changes in the student financial assistance statutes and, as 
1 ' such, are likely to be controversial In J:he higher education 
community. • 
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